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ACT 1 




ACT I 

THE BLUE AND WHITE ROOM 

The scene is the blue and white room in the house of 
the Misses Sman and Phoebe Throssel in Quality 
Street; and in this little country town there is a 
satisfaction dboui living in Quality Street which even 
religion cannot give. Through the , bowed window 
at the back we have a glimpse of the street. It is 
pleasantly broad and grass-grown^ and is linked to 
the outer world by one demure shop^ whose door 
rings a hell every time U opens and shuts. Thus by 
merely peeping^ every one in Quality Street can know 
at once who has been buying a Whimsy cake^ and 
usually why. This beU is the most familiar sound 
tf QualUy l^eet. Now and again ladles pass in 
their paUens, a maid perhaps protecting them with an 
umbrella, for flakes of miow are falling discreetly. 
Gentlemen in the street are an event ; hut, see, just 
as we raise the curtain, there goes the recruiting 
eargeomi to remir^ us that we are in the period of the 
Napokoniewars. If he were to look in at the window 
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of the blue and white room aU the laddfit then ae- 
setnbled would draw ^umsehu up ; they know him 
for a rude fellow who smileeat the approach of maiden 
ladies and conUnues to smile aftar they haoe painted. 
However, he lowers his head to-day so that iOuy shM 
not see him, his present design being converse with he 
Misses ThrosseVs maid. 

The room is one seldom profaned the foot of 
man, and everything in it is white or blue. Miss 
Phod>e is not present, but here are Miss^usan, Miss 
Willoughby and her sister Miss Fanny, and Miss 
Henrietta Turnbull. Miss Susan and Miss 
Willoughby, alas, already wear caps: but all the 
four are dear ladies, so refined that we ought not to 
be discussing them without a more formal introduc- 
tion. There seems no sufficient reason why we should 
choose Miss Pho^ as our heroine rather than any 
one of the others, except, perhaps, that we like her 
name best. But we gave her the nar^l so we must 
support our choice and say that she is slightly the 
nicest, unless, indeed. Miss Susan is nicer. 

Miss Fanny is reading aloud from a library botdi 
while the others sew or knit. They are mtddng 
garments for our brace eoUiere now far emay fyhting 
the Corsican Ogre. 
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msB FANNY. , . And so the day passed 
and evening came, black, mysterious, and 
ghost-like. The vrind moaned unceasingly like 
a levering spirit, and the v^etati<Hi rustled 
uneasily as if something wrird and terrifying 
were about to happen. Suddenly out of the 
darkness there emerged a Man. 

(She iaffs the last word tremulously hut 
without looking up. The listeners knit 
more quickly.) 

The unhappy Camilla was standing lost in 
reverie when, without pausing to advertise her 
of his intentions, he took both her hands in his. 
(By this time the knitting has stored, 
and all are listening as if mesmerised.) 
Slowly he gathered her in his arms — 

(loss SUSAN gfoes an excited little cry.) 

lass vaMit. And rained hot, burning ' 

mss wiiiLOUOHBY. Sister I 

mss FANNY (greedily). ‘ On eyes, mouth ’ 

mss wuxouoHBY (sternly). Stop. Miss 
Susan, 1 am u^eed surprised you should bring 
such an mnazing, indelicate, tale from the 
libraiy. 
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MISS SUSAN {with a slight shudder). I deeply 

le^et, Miss Willoughby {Sea miss fanny, 

reading quickly to herself.) Oh, Fanny 1 If you 
please, my dear. 

{Takes the hook gently from her.) 

MISS wiixouoHBY. I thank you. 

{She knits severely.) 

MISS FANNY (a UtQe rebel). BSss Susan is 
looking at the end. 

(miss SUSAN doses the book guiltily.) 

MISS SUSAN {apologeiicaUy). Forgive my par- 
tiality for romance, Mary. I fear ’tis the mark 
of an old maid. 

MISS WILLOUGHBY. Susan, that word 1 

MISS SUSAN {sweetly). ’Tis what I am. And 
you also, Mary, my dear. 

MISS FANNY {defending her sister). Miss Susan, 
I protest. * 

MISS wiuouoHBY {stendy truthful). Nay, 
sister, ’tis true. We are known everywhere 
now, Susan, you and I, as the old maids td 
Quality Street. {General discomfort.) 

MISS SUSAN. I am happy Phoebe will not 
be an old maid. 
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mss iBKNBiETTA {wistfuUy). Do you refer, 
IGss Susan, to V. B. ? 

(mss SUSAN smiles happily to herself.) 
^mss SUSAN. Miss Phoebe of the ringlets as 
he has called her. 

mss FANNY. Other females besides Miss 
Phoebe have ringlets. 

mss susikN. But you and Miss Henrietta 
have to employ papers, my dear. {Proudly) 
Phoebe, never. 

HISS WILLOUGHBY (tn defence of Fanny). I 
do not approve of Miss Phoebe at all. 

mss SUSAN {flushing). Mary, had Phoebe 
been dying you would have called her an angel, 
but that is ever the way. ’Tis all jealousy 
to the bride and good wishes to the corpse. 
(Her guests rise, hurt.) My love, I beg your 
pardon. 

mss WILLOUGHBY. With your permission. 
Miss Susan, 1 shall put on my pattens... 

(mss SUSAN gives permission almost 
hftught^y, and the ladies retire to the 
bedroom, mss fanny remaining behind 
a moment to ask a question.) 
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KISS FANNY. A bride ? Miss Susan, do you 
mean that V. B. has declared ? 

loss SUSAN. Fanny, I expect it hourly. 

(mss SUSAN, left alone, is ablated hy Ae 
terrible scene with mss whjxiuohby.) ^ 
{Enter fhoebe in her bonnet, and we see 
at once that she really is the rncest. She 
is so flushed with delightful news titat she 
almost forgets to take off her pattetu bffore 
crossing the blue and white room.) 

mss SUSAN. You seem strangely excited, 
Phoebe. 

PHOEBE. Susan, I have met a coiain 
individual. 

mss SUSAN. V. B. ? (PHOEBE nods seoeral 
times, and her gleaming eyes teU mss susan as 
much as if they were a romance from the library.) 
My dear, you are tremblii^. 

PHOEBE {bravely). No — oh no. 

mss ^usAN. You put your band to your heart. 

PHOEBE. Did 1 ? 

mss SUSAN {in a whisper). My kive^ has he 
offered ? 

PHOEBE {appalled). Oh, Susan. 
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{Enter lass wuxouohbt, partly doaJced.) 

MISS wujiOUOHBT. How do you do, Bliss 
Phoebe. (Portentously) Susaxi, I hsve no -wish 
to alatin you, but I am of opinion that tha% is 
a man in the house. I suddenly felt it while 
putting on my pattens. 

MISS SUSAN. You mean — a follower — ^in the 
kitchen ? (She courageously rings the hell, hut her 
voice falters.) I am just a little afraid of Patty. 
(Enter fattv, a buxom young vooman, who 
loves her mistresses ,and stMles at them, and 
knows how to terrorise them.) 

Patty, I hope we may not hurt your feelings, 

FATTY (sternly). Are you implicating, ma’am, 
that 1 have a follower ? 

MISS SUSAN. Oh no, Patty. 

FATTY. *So be it. 

MISS SUSAN (ashamed). Patty, come back. 
(flusntiy) I told a falsehood just now; I am 
ashamed myself. 

FATTY (sevj^efy). As well you might be, 
BUi'anii 

FsoEmB (so roused that she would look heroic if 
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she did not spoil the effed by wagging her finger 
at patty). How dare you. There is a t»*r> in 
the kitchen. To the do(» with him. 

PATTY. A glorious soldier to be so treated I 

PHOEBE. The door. 

PATTY. And if he refuses ? 

{They look perplexed.) 

MISS susAK. Oh dear 1 ' 

PHOEBE. If he refuses send him here to me. 
{ExU PATTY.) 

MISS SUSAN. Lion-hearted Phoebe. 

MISS WILLOUGHBY. A soldieT ? {Nervously) 
I wish it may not be that impertinent re- 
cruiting sergeant. I passed him in the street 
to-day. He closed one of his eyes at me and 
then quickly opened it. I knew what he 
meant. 

PHOEBE. He does not come. 

MISS SUSAN. I think 1 hear their voices in 
dispute. 

{She is listening through the Jloor, They 
aU stoop or go on their kne^ to Usten, and 
when they are in this postiion the becbuit- 
iNo SEBOEANT enters umbseroed. He 
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chutMea aloud. In a moment phoebe if 
edone tvUh him.) 

SEEOEANT (voWi an Irish accent). Your 

servant, ma’am. 

PHOEBE [advancing sternly on Mm). Sir — 
[She is ‘perplexed, as he seems undismayed.) 

Sergeant [She sees mud from Ms boats on 

the carpet.Y Oh I oh 1 [Brushes carpet.) Ser- 
geant, I ^ vishfal to scold you, but would 
you be so obliging as to stand on this paper 
while I do it ? 

SERGEANT. With all the pleasure in life, 
ma’am. 

PHOEBE [forgetting to be angry). Sergeant, 
have you killed people ? 

sxsoEANT. Dozens, ma’am, dozens. 

PHOEBE. How terrible. Oh, sir, I pray 
every ni^t that the Lord in His loving-kind- 
ness will root the enemy up. Is it true that 
the G^rsiean Ogre eats babies ? 

SERGEANT. I have spoken with them as 
have seen h^i do it, ma’am. 

PHOEBE. The Man of Sin. Have you ever 
seen a vivandiere, sir ? [WistfuUy) I have 
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sometimes wished these woe vivaiuheres in 
the British Army. {For a moment she sees her- 
self as one.) Oh, Sergeant, a shudder goes 
through me when I see you in the streets enticing 
those poor young men. 

SEROKANT. If you were one of them, ma'am, 
and death or glory was the call, you would take 
the shilling, ma’am. 

PHOEBE. Oh, not for that. 

SERGEANT. For Elng mid Country, ma’am ? 

PHOEBE (grandly). Yes, yes, for that. 

SERGEANT (candidly). Not that it is all fight- 
ing. The sack of captured towns — the loot. 

t 

PHOEBE (proudly). An English soldier never 
sacks nor loots. 

SERGEANT. No, ma’am. And then — the 
girls. 

PHOEBE. What girls ? 

SERGEANT. In the towns that — ^that we 
don’t sack. 

PHOEBE. How they must hate the haughty 
conqueror. ^ 

SERGEANT. We are not so ha^hty as .aU 
that. 
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KBHSXBX (aadiy), I l^uiik 1 uttderstaad. I 
am afraid, Sergeant, you do not tell tiiose poor 
young men the noble things I thought you 
told them. 

beeoeant. Ma’am, I must e’en tdl them 
what they are wishful to hear. There ha’ been 
five, ma’am, all this week, listening to me and 
then showing me their heels, but by a grand 
stroke of luck I have them at last. 

m 

PHOEBE. Luck ? 

^Miss SUSAN opens dOor slightly and 
listens.) 

SEBOEANT. The luck, ma’am, is that a 
gentleman of the town has enlisted. That gave 
them the ptish forward. 

(mss SUSAN is eiBcited.) 

PHOEBE. A gentleman of this town enlisted ? 
{Bagerly)*SergeaDt, who ? 

SE3EIOEANT. Nay, ma’am, I think it be a 
secret as yet. 

PHOEBE. But a gentleman I ’Tis the 
most amaai^, mcciting thing. Sei^eant, be so 
obliging. 

SEBOEANT. Nay, ma’am, I can’t. 
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sasB STOAN (Ai door, carried amoy by easeite- 
ment). But you must, you must 1 
SXBOEANT {ittming to the door). You see, 
ma’am 

{The door is hurriedly closed.) 

PHOEBE (ashamed). Sei^eaut, I have not 
be^ saying the things I meant to say to you. 
Will you please excuse my turning “you out of 
the house somewhat violently. 

SBBOEA14T. I am used to it, ma’am. 

PHOEBE. I won’t really hurt you. 

SEBOEANT. Thank you kindly, ma’am. 
PHOEBE (obseroing the bedroom door opening a 
Kttle, and speaking in a loud voice). I protest, 
sir ; we shall permit no followers in this house. 
Should I discover you in my kitchen again 1 
shall pitch you out — ^neck and crop. Begone, sir. 
(The SERGEANT retires affablyT AU Ute 
ladies efocept hiss Henrietta come out, 
admiring phoebe. The wHiLOUGSBrs 
are attired for ffieir journey across Ae 
street.) 

' *>. 

HISS WILLOUGHBY. Miss Phoeb^ we could 

not but admire you. 
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(thobbe, dUUf Imom Aat she is not 
admirable.) 

PHOEBE. But the gentleman recruit ? 

MIB8 suaaN. Perhaps they urill know who 
he is at the woollen-drapers. 

MISS PANNT. Let us inquire. 

(Bid b^ore they go miss wiixottohbt 
has a»dvty to ‘perform.) 

MISS WILLOUGHBY. 1 wish to apologise. Miss 
Phoebe, you are a dear, good girl. Tf I have 
made remarks about her rin^ts, Susan, it 
was jealousy, (fhoebe and miss susan imsh 
to embrace her, bid she is not in the mood for it.) 
Come, sister. 

miss panny (the dear woman that she is). 
Phoebe, dear, I wish you very happy. 

(PHOEBE presses her hand.) 

MISS HB^^mEiTA (entering, and not to be out- 
done), Miss Phoebe, I give you joy. 

(The three ladies go, the two younger ones 
a Wile UasifiMy, and we see them pass the 


PHbEBE (pained). Susan, 
talkmg to them about V. B. 


you have been 
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MISS SUSAN. I could uot hdp it. (Eagerly) 
Now, Phoebe, what is it you have to tell me t 

PHOEBE (m a low voice). Dear, I tiiink it is 
too holy to speak of. 

MISS SUSAN. To yous sister f « 

PHOEBE. Susan, as you know, 1 was sitting 
with an unhappy woman whose husband has 
fallen in the war. When I cameaout of the 
cottage he was passing. 

MISS SUSAN. Yes ? 

PHOEBE. He offered me his escort. At first 
he was very silent — ^as he has (rften been of late. 

MISS SUSAN. We know why. 

PHOEBE. Please not to say that I know 
why. Suddenly he stopped and swung his 
cane. You know how gallantly he swings his 
cane. 

MISS SUSAN. Yes, indeed. 

PHOEBE. He said : ‘ I have something I am , 
wishful to tell you. Miss Phoebe ; perhapH^ou 
can guess what it is.’ 

MISS SUSAN. Go on 1 

'0 

PHOEBE. To say 1 could guess, dstor, wixild 
have been unladylike. I said : ‘ Pl^ise not to 
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tdl me in the public thoroughfare ’ ; to which 
'Ihe inBtently replied: ‘Then I shall call and 
tell you this afternoon.’ 

XUS SUSAN. Phoebe I 

{They are intemified by ffte entrantx ef 
PATT7 with tea. They see ihat the hae 
brought three cups, and know that tide ia 
her impertinent way of implying that 
nmtreaeea, as well as maids, map haee a 
^foUower* When she has gone they smile 
at the daring of the woman, and ait down 
to tea.) 

PHOEBE. Susan, to think that it has all 
happened in a single year. 

xiss SUSAN. Such a genteel competency as 
he can offer ; such a desirable establishment. 

PHOEBE. I had no thought of that, dear. I 
was recalUbg our first meeting at Mrs. Fother- 
j|ngay?s quadrille party. 

•Hi SUSAN. We had quite forgotten that our 
fe^p^eeted local physician was growing dderly. 

PHOEBE. Until he said : * Allow me to 

V # 

present my new partner, Mr. Valentine Brown.’ 

XUS SUSAN. Phoebe, do you remember how 
B 
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at Uie tea-table he iaeetiously passed the cake^ 
basket mth nothing in it ! . 

PHOEBE. He was so amusing horn the hist. ' 
I am thankful, Susan, that I too have a s^nse 
of humotir. I am exceedingly funny at tin^ ; 
am 1 not, Susan ? 

mss SUSAN. Yes, indeed. But he sees 
humour in the most unexpectedU things. I 
say something so ordinary about loving, for 
instance, to have everything either blue or 
white in this room, uni'll know not why he 
laughs, but it makes me feel quite witty. 

PHOEBE (a little arueimsly). I hope he sees 
notibing odd or quaint about us. , 

loss SUSAN. My dear, 1 am sure he cannot. 
PHOEBE.^ Susan, the picnics, 
mss SUSAN. Phoebe, the day when he first 
drank tea in this house. 

PHOEBE. He invited himself, 
mss SUSAN. He merely laughed 
said it would cause such talk. 

V \ * 

PHOEBE. He is absolutely fearless. Susan, 
he hi^ smoked his pipe in this room. 

{They are hoUi a UtUe seared.) 
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mss SUSAN. Smoking is indeed a dreadful 
habit. 

raoEBK. But there is something so dashing 
about it. 

MISS SUSAN {with melancholy). And now I 
am to be left alone. 

FHOEBB. No. 

MISS SUSAN. My dear, I could not leave this 
room. My lovely blue and white room. It is 
my husband. 

PHOEBE (who has^become agitated.) Susan, 
you must make my house your home. I have 
something distressing to tell you. 

MISS SUSAN. You alarm me. 

PHOEBE. You know Mr. Brown advised us 


how to invest half of our money. ^ 

MISS SUSAN. I know it gives us eight per 
cent., though why it should do so I cannot 


^derstand, but very obliging, I am sure. 

]|MI||i9Ebe. Susan, all that money is lost; I 
haoPthe letter several days ago. 


MISS SUSAN. Lost ? 

PHOEBE, ^mething burst, dear, and then 


they absconded. 
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mss susAir. But Mr. Brown 

PHOEBE. I have not advertised him dt it 

yet, for he wUl think it was his fault. But I 

% 

shall tell him to-day. 

loss SUSAN. Phoebe, how much have we left ? 
PHOEBE. Only sixty pounds a year, so you 
see you must live with us, dearest. 

suss SUSAN. But Mr. Brown — h* 

PHOEBE {grandly). He is a man of means, 
and if he is not proud to have my Susan 1 shall 
say at once ; ‘ Mr. Brown — the door.’ 

{She 'presses her cheek to suss busan’s.) 
sass SUSAN {soJUy). Phoebe, I have a wedding 
gift for you. 

PHOEBE. Not yet ? 

mss SUSAN. It has been ready for a long 
time. I began it when you were not ten years 
old and I was a young woman, i meant it 
for myself, Phoebe. I had hoped that he — hi^ 
name was William — ^but I think I musMIhive 
been too unattractive, my love. 

PHOEBE. Sweetest — dearest-^^ 
mss SUSAN. I always assodede it with a 
sprigged pc^lin I was wearing that Bammsr« 
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idth « brea^ of coloui^ silk in it, beli^ a 
naval (^car $ but sosnethiug hiq^)ened, a Miss 
CSody Pemberton, and they are quite big boys 
now. So long ago, Phoebe — be was very tall, 
with brovm hair — it was most foolish of 
me, but I was always so. fond of sewing — 
with long straight 1^ and such a pleasant 
e:qnession. ^ 

FKOEBE., Susan, what was it ? 
mss SUSAN. It was a wedding-gown, my 
dear. Even plain women, Phoebe, we can’t 
help it ; when we are young we have romantic 
ideas just as if we were pretty. And so the 
wedding-gown was never used. Long bcfme it 
was jBnished I knew he would not offer, but I 
finished it, and then I put it away. I have 
. always hidden it from you, Phoebe, but of late 
.% ha'^ brought it out again, and altered it. 
.iShe goes to ottoman and unlocks if.) 
a^ppsic. Susan, I could not wear it. (mss 
' fhe teedding'gown.) Oh I how 

^,8%eet^ how beautiful ! 

msEi sciBi2r.i You will wear it, my love, 
f And the tears it was sewn with 
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long ago will all turn into smiles on my PhoeWs 
wedding-day. 

(They an tearfully happy uihen a hoods 
is heard on the street door.) 

PHOEBE. That knock, 
mss SUSAN. So dashing. 

PHOEBE. So imperious. (She is suddenly 
pamo-strishen.) Susan, I think he ki^ed me once, 
mss SUSAN (startled). You think { 

PHOEBE. 1 know he did. That evening — 
— a week ago, when he was squiring me home 
from the concert. It was raining, and my face 
was wet ; he said that was why he did it. 
mss SUSAN. Because your face was wet ? 
PHOEBE. It does not seem a sufScient 
excuse now. 

mss SUSAN (appealed). O Phoebe, b^ore he 
had ofiered. 

PHOEBE (in distress). I fear me it was most 
unladylike. 

(valentine bbow is shown in. Se'is 
a frank, genial your^ nusTt of twd^fiae 
who honestly admires (he ladies, tJun^ he , 
is amused by (heir quaintness. Se isi 
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mode^ mBore that U is in Ute blue ahd 
f/Mte room akme that he is esteemed a wit.) 

BSOWN. Miss Susan, how do you do, ma’am f 
|lay, Miss Phoebe, though we have met to-day 
already I insist/>n shaking hands with you again. 

MisB SUSAN. Always so dashing. 

(yauentinx lav^hs and the ladies exchange 
deU^kted smiles.) 

VAUKNTiNE (fo KISS SUSAN). And my other 
Mends, I hope I find them in health? The 
spinet, ma’am, seons qmte herself to-day; 1 
trust the ottoman passed a good night ? 

mss SUSAN ipeaming). We are all quite well, 
sir, 

YAUBNTINK. May I sit on this chair. Miss 
Phoebe ? 1 know Miss Susan likes me to break: 
her chairs. 

mss suSan. Indeed, sir, I do not. Phoebe, 

. how strange that he should think so. 

i^EBE {instantly). The remark was humor- 
ous,' was it not ? 

. Y4X.ENTiNEj^ How ybu See through me. Miss 
''Phoebe. 

{The sisters t^ain exchange delighted 
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smila. VALBMnNX i» abo^ to Islv « 
aeaL) 

1IX9S croBAH {thinking aloud). Oh de«ir» 1 
feel sure he is goii^ to rdOl the coverlet into Hi 
ball and then sit on it. ^ 

(yalenume, who has hem on Uie poini 
of doing so, abstains and sUs guslUlg.) 
YAi^MTiNE. So I am dashing, Susan ? 
Am I dashing, Miss Phoebe ? 

PHOEBE. A — little, I think. 

YAXENTiNE. WeU, but I have something to 
tell you to-day which I really think is rather 
dashing, (mss susan gathers her knitting, looks 
at PHOEBE, and is preparing to go.) You are not 
going, ma’am, before you know what it is ? 

mss SUSAN. I — ^1 — ^indeed— to be sure — I 
know, Mr. Brown. ' 

PHOEBE. Susan. I ^ 

msssTTSAN. I mean I do not know. I mean 

I can guess — I mean Phoeb^ my.loVe,. 

e:q>lam. (She goes out.) ^ ' ' 

VALENTINE (rather disappoin^. f 

planalian being, I suppose, that you both 
and 1 had flattered myself ’twas such a 
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Jloa to tuMierattoid that you had fwesmi 
E all» Mi» Phoebe ? 

' VHi^ESE. Nay, sir, you must not ask that. 

* TAJUanma. I believe in any case 'twas you 

who first put it mto my head. 

: raoBXE (cohort). Oh, I hope not. 

VAXXNUNE. Your demure eyes flashed so 

every time the war was mentioned ; the little 

< feftlrer sudd^y looked like a gallant boy in 
• ♦ 

ringlets. 

(ji dread cornea over fhoIebe, btd it ia 
in her heart alone; U ahmoa neither in 
face nor voice.) 

FHOBBE. Mr. Brown, what is it you have to 
, teUi tis ? 

; VAXSKTEN£. That I have enlisted. Miss 
' j^iodtie. Did you surmise it was something dse ? 
' tWcasBBi* You are going to the wars ? Mr. 
MjKnm is it a jest ? 

It would be a sorry jest, ma’am. 
/I tjyiieglrf: you knew. I concluded that the 
sei;|pmt had talked. 

V' l^e recruiting sergeant ? I see. 

These stirring tin^ Mias 
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> Pho^>e — ^he is but balf a man who sta]^ at 
home. I have chafed for months. I want to 
see whether I have any courage, aiui as to be 
an army surgeon does not appeal to me, it was 
enlist or remain behind. To>day 1 found that 
there were five waverers. I asked them would 
they take the shilling if I todc it, and tiiey 
assented. Miss Phoebe, it is not cote man 1 give 
to the King, but six. 

PHOEBE (brigMy). I think you have d<me 
bravely. 

VALENTINE. We leave shortly for the Peters- 
buigh barracks, and I go to London to* 
morrow ; so this is good-bye. 

PHOEBE. I shall pray that you may be 
preserved in battle, Mr. Brown. 

VALENTINE. And you and Miss Susan will 
write to me when occasion offers ? * 

PHOEBE. If you wish it. 

VALENTINE {smiUfig). With all the stirring 
news of Quality Street. 

PHOEBE. It seems stirring to us; it nprtv; 

1 if' 

have been merdy laughable to you, ytho 
here from a great city. - ^ . 
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■ VAXBHmns. Dear Qualily Street — that 
thought me dashing I But I made Mends ini it, 
lll&s Bboebe, of two very sweet ladies. 

PHOEBE {timidly). tSx. Brown, I wonder 
why you have been so kind to my sister and 
me? 

VAZEimME. The kindness was yours. If at 

first Miss Sfisan amused me (Chuckling.) 

To see her ^ her knees decorating the little legs 
of the couch with frills as if it were a child 1 
But it was her sterling qualities that impressed 
me presently. 

PHOEBE. And did— did I amuse you also ? 

VAiENTiNE. Prodigiously, Miss Phoebe. 
Those other ladies, they were always scolding 
you, your youthfiilness shocked them. I believe 
they thought you dashing. 

tmxsseXnervowly). I have sometimes feared 
that I was p^haps too dashing. ^ 

{lai*ghifig at this). Tou delicious 
.Misb. Phoebe. You woe too quiet. I felt sorry 
'that one so ^eet and young should live so 
<fife. 1 wond^ed whether 1 could put 
^ any pleaimres into it. 




28 ; . 

moEBE. The piBDics? It mu very jpod 
of you. 

VALEKTiNE. ThiA was only how it h^E&o^ 
soon I knew that it was 1 who got the pleasures 
and you who gave them. You have been to 
Miss Phoebe, like a quiet, old-fashioned garden ' 
full of the flowers that Engliahm<a> love best- 
because they have known them li^igest : the 
daisy, that stands for innocenc^ and tiie 
hyadnth tot constancy, and the modest violet 
and the rose. When I am far away, ma’am, 
I shall often think of Mss Phoebe’s pretty 
soul, which is her garden, and shut my eyu 
and walk in it. 

{She ia smtling gaUantly through her pakt 
when Eoss susan rOums.) 

MISS SUSAN. Have you — is it — you seein so 
calm, Phoebe. * 

PHOEBE {pressing her sister's hand xBorrda^g ' 
and imploringly). "Susan, what Mr. is\ 

so oUi^ng as to inform us of is not whiit ii^' 
oqpected — ^not that at aU. My he ^ 
gentleoasn vdio has enlisted, and he cauie' htf 
us that and to say good-bye, ' 
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^'. ;' ntnuNi" Crdng away 7 
: ntxal^ Tes, deaj;, 

;/' vAUlbimas. Am I not the ideal recruit, 

: a man without a wife or a motha ose 
aswef^eartt 

mss BU8AN. No sweetheart ? ^ 

TAXSimNB. Have you one for me, Miss 
^osan 7 

KHOEBE {hoMly, lest her sister's face should 
betray ^ Susan, wfi shall have to tell 

him now. Tou dreadful man, you will laugh. .< 
-and say it is just like Quality Street. But 
indeed since I met you to-day and you told 
me you had something to communicate we 
have been puzzling what it could be, and 
C<mduded that you were going to be 
rmozied. 

; vaunmi^. Ha! ha I ha I Was that it. 

iyiMllBB. . So like women, you know. We 
' thoui^ we perhaps knew her. {Glancing at <Ae 
iyy^ljyifigdwn.) We were even discjusing what 
jibydd ww at the weddi^ 

^ Ha I ha ! I shall often think 
^ wy I wonder who would have me, Miss 
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Susan. {Ruing.) But 1 must he oft and 
God bless you botii. . I 

1088 SUSAN (/orZom). You are going 1 
VAiiENTiNE. Nomoremudonyourcarpet^Hiss 
Susan; no more coverlets rolled into balls. A^dod 
riddance. Miss Phoebe, a last look at the garden. , 
{Taking her hand and hoMng into her face.) 

PHOEBE. We shall miss you mucih, Mr. 
Brown. 

VAiENTiNB. There is one little nmtt». That 
investment I advised you to make, I am happy 
it has turned out so well. 

PHOEBE {checking miss susan, uAo ts abovA 
to tell of the lose of the money). It was good of 
you to take all that trouble, sir. Accept our 
grateful thanks. 

VALENTINE. Indeed I am glad that you are 
so comfortably left; I am your 1% brcAher.' 
Good-bye again. {Looks round.) This , littib 
blue and white room and its dear inmiatra, 
may they be unchanged when I cmne 
Good-bye. ^ 

{He goes, miss susan lon^ feria^ ilt 

' ' ‘ ,'X ' 

PHOEBE, who smiles pUifuRy.} 
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'M' , 1 . 

. ftHosm A misunderstanding ; just a mis- 

: tidce. {She tkudders, l^fts the wedding’goton and 
puts U bade in the ottoman, buss susan sinks 
fobbing into a chair.) Don’t, dear, don’t — we 
nan live it down. 

mss SUSAN {fiercely). He is a fiend in hiunan 
feum. 

PHOBBE. #sy> you hurt me, sister. He is a 
brave gentleman. 

loss SUSAN. The money ; why did you not 
tet me tell him ? . ’ ' 

PHOEBE {fiitshing). So that he might offer 
to me <nit of pity, Susan ? 

. HISS SUSAN. Phoebe, how are we to live 
nith the quartern loaf at one and tenpence ? 

naoEBE. Brother James 

mss SUSAN. You know very well that 
.brother James will do nothing for us. 

1 mn^BBE. I thiiik, Susan, we could keep a 
little . s^ool— for genteel children only, of 
'^eourse. J would do most of the teaching. 

| .,hBDSS.. a schoolmistress — ^Phoebe 

the i t^ery one would laugh. 

‘5 isOEBk. 1 idudl hide the ringlets away in a 
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cap like yoan, Susan, and people will soon 
foiget them. And I shall try to look staid and 
to grow old quickly. It will not be so hard to 
me as you think, dear. 

mss SUSAN. There were other gentlaoen 
who were attracted by yoa, Phoebe, and yov 
turned fi^om them. 

PHOEBE. I did not want them, 
mss SUSAN. They will come again, and others. 
PHOEBE. No, dear ; never speak of that to 
me any more. (In me.) 1 let him kiss me. 
mss SUSAN. You could not prevent him. 
PHOEBE. Yes, I could. 1 know I could 
now. I wanted him to do it. Oh, never speak 
to me of others after that. F^haps he saw I 
^ranted it and did it to please me. But I meant 
—indeed I did— that I gave it to him with all my 
love. Sister, I could bear all the rest;* but I have 
been unladylike. 

(The eurtain falls, and mdo not ses As 
sisters again for ten years.) 


r 


End of Act I, 
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ACT II 


THE SCHOOL 

Ten years later. It is the blue and white room 
stiUf but mat^ of Miss Sudan's beautiful things 
halve gone^ some of them never to return ; others are 
stored upstairs. Their place is taken by grim schoU 
astie furniture : forms, a desk, a globe, a blackboard, 
heartless maps. I^is here that Miss Phoebe keeps 
school. Miss Susan teaches in the room opening off 
it, once the spare bedroom, where there is a smaller 
blackboard {for easier sums) but no globe, as Miss 
Susan is easily alarmed. Here are the younger pupils 
unless they have grown defiant, when they are promoted 
to the blue and white room to be under Miss Phoebe^ s 
Itraoer rute. They reaUy Jrighten Miss Phoebe eUso, 
but she does not Ut her sister know this. 

It is noon on a day in Avgust, and through the 
window we can see that (Quality Street is decorated 
with flags. We e^o hear ai times mariiai music from 
t^/uiher street. Miss Phoebe ie a dancing lesson 

to keif a dosten pupils, and is doing her very beet ; 

I* 
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turn the U at ihe epinet whUe they donee, and again 
the is ehowing them the nea step. WeknoaitisMieti 
Phoihe because some of her pretty airs and ffaces sHM 
cling to her in a forlorn way, but she ie much ehan^^ 
Her curls are out of sight wider a cap, her mannpr ie 
prim, the light has gone from her eyes and buoyancy 
from her figure; she looks not ten years older bad 
twenty, and not an easy twenty. WJI^ the children 
are not looking at her we know that she has the headache. 


PHOEBE (who is sometimes at the spinet and 
sometimes dancing). Toes out. So. Ch^ out, 
Georgy. Point yoiur toes, Miss Beveridge— tso. 
So — ^keep in line ; and young ladies, remember 
your toes, (geoboy in his desire to please has 
protruded the wrong part of his person. She 
writes a C on his chest with chalk.) C stands for 
chest, Georgy. This is S. * 

(miss SUSAN darts out of the other room. 
She is less worn than miss fhoebe.) 

MISS SUSAN (whispering so that the pupils may 
not hear). Phoebe, how many fourteen and 
seventeen? 

PHOEBE (almost instantly). Thirty-on^ 
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mss strsAN. I thank you. {She darts off.) 

PHOSBE. That will do, ladies and gentlemen. 
You may go. 

{They bow or curtsy, and retire to mss 
scsan’s room, with the exception of 

ABTHim WELLESLEV TOHSON, who is 
standing in disgrace in a comer xcith 
the capftif shame on his head, and Isabella, 
a forbidding-looking,, learned Utile girl. 
ISABELLA holds up her hand for permis- 
sion to speak.) 

ISABELLA. Please, ma’am, father wishes me 
to acquire algebra. 

PHOEBE {toith a sinking). Algebra ! It — ^it 
is not a very ladylike study, Isabella. 

ISABELLA. Father says, will you or won’t 
you? 

PHOEBE. * And you are thin. It will make 
you thinner, my dear. 

ISABELLA. Father says I am thin but wiry. 

PHimBE. Yes, you are. {With feeling) You 
are vtty wiry, lobelia. 

WATOT.t.A. Father says, either I acquire 
algdbra or I go to Miss Prothero’s establishment. 
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raioEBE. Very well, I — wiU do my best. 
You may go. 

(ISABELLA goes and bhoebe sits wearily.) 

ABTHUB (fingering his cap). Please, ma’un, 
may I take it off now ? '■* 

PHOEBE. Certainly not. Unhappy boy 

(abthub grins.) Come here. Are you ashamed 
of yourself ? * 

AETHUE (blithely). No, ma’am. 

PHOEBE (in a terrible voice). Arthur Wellesley 
Tomson, fetch me the implement, (aethue 
goes briskly for the cane, and she hits the desk 
with it.) Arthur, surely that terrifies you ? 

AETHXJE. No, ma’am. 

PHOEBE. Arthur, why did you fight with 
that street boy ? 

AETHUE. ’Cos he said that when you caned 
you did not draw blood. 

PHOEBE. But 1 don’t, do I T 

AETHUE. No, ma’am. 

PHOEBE. Then why fight him ? (Bemimber~ 
ing how strangle boys are) Was it tor the 
honour of the school ? 

AETHUE. Yes, ma'am. 
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PHOEBE. Say you are sorry, Arthiir, and I 
won’t punish you. 

(He hursts into tears.) 

ABTHUB. You promised to cane me, and 
now you are not going to do it. 

PHOEBE (incredulous). Do you wish to be 
caned ? 

ABTHtnt (helding out Ms hand eagerly). U you 
please, Miss Phoebe. 

PHOEBE. ’Unnatural boy. {She canes him in 
a very unprofessional manner.) Poor dear 
boy. 

(She Msses the hand.) 

ABTHUB (gloomily). Oh, ma’am, you will 
never be able to cane if you hold it like that. 
You should hold it like this. Miss Phoebe, and 
give it a wriggle like that. 

(SM is too soft-hearted to follow his »n> 
strucHms.) 

PHOEBE (almost in tears). Go away. 

ABinuB (remembering that women are strange). 
Don't cry, ma’am; I love you. Miss Phoebe. 
(She seats him on her knee, and he thinks 
of a way to please her.) 
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If any boy says you can’t cane I mU blood 
him, Miss Phoebe. 

(PHOEBE shudders, and miss stnuK again 
darts in. She signs to phoebb to send 
ABTHUE atcay.) 

MISS SUSAN (as soon as abthub has gone). 
Phoebe, if a herring and a half cost three 
ha’pence, how many for elevenpoMse ? 

PHOEBE (instantly). Eleven. 

MISS SUSAN. William Smith says 'it is fifteen ; 
and he is such a big boy, do you think I ought 
to contradict him ? May I say there are differ- 
ences of opinion about it ? No one can be 
really sure, Phoebe. 

PHOEBE. It is eleven. I once worked it out 
with real herrings. (Stoutly) Susan, we must 
never let the big boys know that we are afraid of 
them. To awe them, stamp with the foot, speak 
in a ferocious voice, and look them unflinch- 
ingly in the face. (Then she pales.) Oh, Susan, 
Isabella’s father insists on her acquiring algebra. 

MISS SUSAN. What is algebra exactly , is it 
those three cornered things ? 

PHOEBE. It is X minus y equals z plus y and 
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things like that. And all the time you are 
saying they are equal, you feel in your heart, 
why shotdd they be. 

{The music of the band swells here, and 
both ladies put their hands to their ears.) 

It is tbe band for 't.o*night*s ball. We must 
not grudge their rejoicings, Susan. It is not 
every year tllat there is a Waterloo to celebrate. 

MISS SUSAN. I was not thinking of that. I 
was t hinking that he is to be at the ball to-night ; 
and we have not seen him for ten years. 

PHOEBE {calmly). Yes, t^ years. We shall 
be glad to welcome our old &iend back, Susan. 
I am going in to your room now to take the 
Latin class. 

{A soldier with a girl passes — a yokel 
follows angrily.) 

MISS suSan Oh, that weary Latin, I wish I 
had .he whipping of the man who invented it. 

(Sh returns to her room, and the sound of 
music dies away, miss phoebe, who is 
not a accomplished classical scholar, 
is takine a final peep at the declensions 
when miss susan reappears excitedly.) 
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PHOEBE. What is it? 

lass SUSAN (tragicaUy), William Smith I 
Phoebe, I tried to look ferocious, indeed I did, 
but he saw I was a&aid, and before the whole 
school he put out his tongue at me. 

PHOEBE. Susan 1 

{She is lion-hearted; she remembers 
aethue’s instnustions, and practises with 
the cane.) 

lass SUSAN (frightened). Phoebe,’‘he is much- 
too big. Let it pass. 

PHOEBE. If I let it pass I am a stumbling- 
block in the way of true education. 

loss SUSAN. Sister. 

PHOEBE (grandly). Susan, stand aside. \ 
(Giving the cane aethue’s most teOing 
Jlick, she marches into the other room. 
Then, while loss susan ta listen^ 
nervously, captain valentine beown is 
ushered in by patty. Re is bronzed and 
soldierly. Re wears the whiskers qf the 
period, and is in uniform. Re has lost his 
left hand, but this is not at ^st noticeable.) 

PATTY. Afiss Susan, ’tis Captain Brown 1 
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mss SUSAN. Captain Brown! 

VALENTINE {greeting her warmly). Reports 
lumself at home again. 

MISS SUSAN {gratified). You call this home ? 

VALENTINE. When the other men talked of 
their homes, Miss Susan, I thought of this room. 
{Looking about him). Maps — desks — ^heigho I 
But still it i9^the same dear room. I have often 
dreamt. Miss Susan, that I came back to it in 
muddy shoes. {Seeing her alarm.) I have not, 
you know! Miss Susan, I rejoice to find no 
change in you ; and Miss Phoebe — ^Miss Phoebe 
of the ringlets — hope there be as little change 
in her ? 

MISS SUSAN {painfully). Phoebe of the ring- 
lets I Ah, Captain Brown, you need not expect 
to see her. 

VALENTINE. She is not here? I vow it 
spoils all my home-coming. 

(At fhU moment the door of the other 
room is flung open and fhoebe rushes 
out, followed by william smith who is 
brandishing the cane, valentine takes 
in the situation, and toiihout looking at 
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PHOEBE seizes wiluah by the collear and 
mardm him out of ^ school.) 

BOSS SUSAN. Phoebe, did you see who it- is t 
PHOEBE. I saw. (In a sudden tremor) 
Susan, 1 have lost all my looks. 

{The jmpils are crowding in from miss 
SUSAN’S room and she orders them bade' 
and goes with them. valenvIne returns, 
and speaks as he enters, not recognising 
PHOEBE, whose back is to Atm.] 

VAiENTiNE. A young reprobate, madam, but 
I have deposited him on the causeway. I fear — 
{He stops, puzzled because the lady has 
covered her face with her hands.) ' 
PHOEBE. Captain Brown. 

VALENTINE. Miss Fhoebe, it is you ? 

{He goes to her, but he cannot help show- 
ing that her appearance is a» shode to 
him.) 

PHOEBE {zoilhout bitterness). Yes, I have 
changed very much, I haye not worn well. 
Captain Brown. 

VALENTINE {owkwordly). — we ate 

older, Miss Phoebe. 
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(Se helda out his hand warmly, with 
affected high spirits.) 

PHOBBB (smiling reproachfully). It was both 
hands when you went away. (He has to show 
that his left hand is gone; she is overcome.) I 
did not know. (She presses the empty sleeve 
in r&norse.) You never mentioned it in your 
letters. * 

VALENTINE (rUHB gTown rather stem). Miss 
I^ioebe, what did you omit from your letters ? 
that you liad such young blackguards as that to 
terrify you. 

EHOEBE. He is the only one. Most of them 
are dear children ; and this is the last day of the 
term. 

VALENTINE. Ah, ma’am, if only you had 
invested all your money as you laid out part by 
my advie& What a monstrous pity you did 
not. 

VHOEBE. We never thought of it. 

VALENTINE. You look SO tired. 

Beoebe. IJiave the headache to-day. 

VALENTINE. You did not use to have the 
headache. Curse those dear children. 
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PHOEBE (bravely). Nay, do not distress your- 
self about me. Tell me of yourself. We are so 
proud of the way in which you won your com- 
mission. Will you leave the army now ? 

VALENTINE. Yes ; and I have some intention 
of pursuing again the old life in Quality Street. 
(He is not a man who has reflected much. He has 
come back thinking that all the aJtbentures have 
been his^ and that the old life in Quality Street has 
waited, as in a sleep, to be resuiked on the day of 
his return.) I came here in such high spirits. 
Miss Phoebe. 

PHOEBE (with a wry smile). The change in me 
depress^ you. 

VALENTINE. I was in hopes that you and Miss 
Susan would be going to the ball. I had brought 
cards for you with me to make sure. 

(She is pleased and means to dtcept. He 
sighs, and she understands that he thinks 
her too old.) 

PHOEBE. But now you see that my dancing 
days are done. 

VALENTINE (uncomfortably). Ah, no. 

PHOEBE (taking care he shall not see that he has 


r 
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hurt her). But you will find many charming 
partners. Some of them have been my pupils. 
There was even a pupil of mine vdio fought at 
Waterloo. 

VALENTINE. Young Blades; I have heard 
him on it. (She •puis her hand wearily to her 
head.) Miss Phoebe — ^what a dull grey world 
it is I 

(She turns away to hide her emotion, and 
HISS susAlT comes in.) 

HISS SUSAN. Phoebe, I have said that you 
will not take the Latin class to-day, and I am 
dismissing them. 

VALENTINE. Latin 7 

raoEBE (rather defiantly). I am proud to 
teach it. (Breaking down.) Susan — ^his arm — 
have you seen ? 

(hus SUSAN also is overcome, but recovers 
as the children crowd in.) 

HISS SUSAN. Hats off, gentlemen salute, 
ladies curtsy — to the brave Captain Brown. 

(^FTAiN BROWN solutes them awkwardly, 
and they cheer him, to his great discomfort, 
as they pass out.) 
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VAiiENTiiraB {when they have gone). A terrible 
ordeal, ma’am. 

{The old fiiende look al eodi otheTf and. 
there is a silenee. vai^entine feds that 
aJl the fine tales and merry jests he-fias 
brought hack for the ladies have turned 
into dead things. He wants to go away 
and think.) 

PHOEBE. I wish you very happy at the ball. 

VAiENTiNE {sighing). Miss Susan, cannot we 
turn all these maps and horrors out till the 
vacation is over ? 

MISS SUSAN. Indeed, sir, we always do. By 
to-morrow this will be my dear blue and white 
room again, and that my sweet spare bed- 
room. 

PHOEBE. For five weeks J 

VALENTINE {making vain belitf). And th«B — 
the — ^the dashing Mr. Brown will drop in as of 
old, and, behold. Miss Susan on her knees once 
more putting tucks into my little Mend the: 
ottoman, and Miss Phoebe — ^Miss Fhoebf^ 

PHOEBE. Phoebe of the ringlets 1 
{She goes out quietfy.) 
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TAXBNTiNS (miseraMy). Miss Susan, what a 
shame it is. 

3038 stTSAN {hotly). Yes, it is a shame. 

VAUomNS {suddenly become more of a mm). 
The brave Captain Brown I Good God, ma’am, 
how much more brave are the ladies who keep 
a school. 

(patty shows in two visitors, miss 

CHARLOTTE FABRATT and ENSIGN BLADES. 
CHABhoTTB is a pretty minx who we are 
glad to say does not reside in Quality 
Street, and blades is a callow yovih, in- 
oiling admiration,) 

CHARLOTTE {os they salute). But I did not 
know you had company, Miss Susan. 

BOSS SUSAN. ’Tis Captain Brown — ^Miss 
Charlotte Parratt. 

CHABLoroTE {gusMng). The heroic Brown ? 

VALENTINE. Alas, no, ma’am, the other 
<»ie. 

CHABLOTTB. Miss Susan, do you see who 
accompanies me ? 

msi SUSAN. I cannot quite recall 

BLADES. A few years ago, ma’am, there sat 

D 
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in tliis room a scrubby, inky little boy — was 
that boy. 

mss SUSAN. Can it be our old pupl — Xhudgn ; 
Blades ? 

(She thinks Mm very fine, and he bom, 
weU pleased.) 

BLADES. Once a little boy and now your 
most obedient, ma’am. 

mss SUSAN. You have come to recall old 
memories ? , * 

BLADES. Not precisely ; I — Charlotte, 

' explain. 

CEABLOTTE. Ensign Blades wishes me to 
say that it must seem highly romantic to 
you to have had a pupil who has fought at 
Waterloo. 

mss SUSAN. Not exactly romantic. I trust, 
sir, that when you speak of having been our 
pupil you are also so obliging as to mention 
that it was during our first year. Otherwise it 
makes us seem so elderly. 

{Ee bom again, in what M beUeoee to be a 
quizxical manner.) 

cHABLortE. Ensign Blades would be pleased 
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to hear, Ilfiss Susan, what you think of him as a 
whole. 

MISS SUSAN. Indeed, sir, I think you are 
monstrous fine. {Innocently) It quite awes me 
to remember that we used to whip him. 

VAi^NTiNE (delighted). Whipped him, Miss 
Susan I (In solemn hurleeque of chaelotte) 
Ensign Blades wishes to indicate that it was 
more than ^ Buonaparte could do. We shall 
meet again, bright boy. 

(Se makes his adiem and -goes.) 

BiiADES. Do you think he was quizzing 
me ? 

MISS SUSAN (simply). I cannot think so. 

BLAiiES. He said * bright boy,’ ma’am. 

MISS SUSAN. I am sure, sir, he did not 
mean it. 

(PE^EBE returns.) 

PHOEBE. Charlotte, I am happy to see you. 
You look delicious, my dear — so young and 
fresh. 

CHABliOTTE. « La 1 Do you think so. Miss 
; Phoebe ? 

BLADES. BGss Phoebe, your obedient. 
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PHOEBE. It is Ensign Blades ! But how 
kind of you, sir, to revisit the old school. Please 
to sit down. 

CHABiiOTTE. Ensigu Blades has a favour to 
ask of you, Miss Phoebe. 

BLADES. I learn, ma’am, that Captain Brown 
has obtained a card for you for the ball, and I 
am here to solicit for the honour of standing up 
with you. 

{For the moment phoebe is flattered. 
Here, she beiieves, is some one toho does 
not think her too old for the dance. Then 
she percmves a meaning smile pass between 
CHARLOTTE and the ensign.) 

PHOEBE (paling). Is it that you desire to 
make sport of me ? 

BLADES (honestly distressed). Oh no, ma’am, 
I vow — but I — ^I am such a quiz, m^am. 

mss SUSAN. Sister ! 

PHOEBE. I am sorry, sir, to have to deprive 
you of some entertainment, but I am not going 
to the ball. .•> 

mss SUSAN (haughtily). Ensign Blades, 1 
bid you my adieux. 
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BiiADES (ashamed^. If I have hurt Mss 
Phoebe’s feelings I beg to apologise. 

MISS SUSAN. If you have hurt them. Ob, 
sir, how is it possible for any one to be as silly 
as you seem to be. 

blades (tvho cannot find ike answer). Charlotte 
— explain. 

(Bvi CHARLOTTE Considers that their visit 
has not been sufficiently esteemed and 

m 

departs with a cold curtsy, taking him 
with her.) 

(miss SUSAN turns sympathetically to 
PHOEBE, but PHOEBE, fighting with her 
pain, sits down at the spinet and plays 
at first excitedly a gay tune, then slowly, 
then comes to a stop with her head bowed. 
Soon she jumps up courageously, brushes 
aw&y her distress, gets an algebra book from 
ihe desk and sits down to study it. miss 
SUSAN is at the window, where ladies and 
gentlemen are now seen passing in ball 
attire.) . 

mss SUSAN. What book is it, Phoebe ? 
PHOEBE. It is an algebra. 
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MISS SUSAN. They are gdng by to the baJl. 
(In anger) My Phoebe should be going to the 
ball, too. 

PHOEBE. You jest, Susan, (miss susan 
watches her read, fhoebe has to xcipe away^a, 
tear ; soon she rises and g^ves way to ihe emotion 
she has been stippressing ever since the entrance 
of YAXENTiNE.) Susau, 1 hate him. Oh, Susan, 
I could hate him if it were not for his poor 
hand. 

MISS SUSAN. My dear. 

PHOEBE. He thought I was old, because I am 
weary, and he should not have forgotten. I am 
only thirty. Susan, why does thirty seem so 
much more than twenty -nine ? (As if valentime 
were present.) Oh, sir, how dare you look so 
pityingly at me ? Because I have had to work 
so hard,^is it a crime -^hen a womsn works ? 
Because I have tried to be courageous — have 
I been courageous, Susan ? 

MISS SUSAN. Gk)d knows you have. 

PHOEBE. But it has given me the headache, 
it has tired my eyes. Alas, Miss Phoeb^ all 
your diarm has gone, for you have the headadiei . 
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and yqiir eyes are tired. He is dancing with 
Charlotte Parratt now, Susan. ‘I vow. Miss 
Chadotte, you are selfish and silly, but you are 
sweet eighteen.’ ‘ Oh la, Captain Brown, what 
a quiz you are.’ That delights him, Susan ; see 
how he waggles his silly head, 
loss SUSAN. Charlotte Parratt is a goose. 
PHOEBE. ’Tis what gentlemen prefer. If 
there were a sufficient number of geese to go 
round, Susan, no woman of sense would ever get 
a husband. ’Charming Miss Charlotte, you are 
like a garden ; Miss Phoebe was like a garden 
once, but ’tis a faded garden now.’ 

mss SUSAN. If to be ladylike 

PHOEBE. Susan, I am tired of being ladylike. 
I am a young woman still, and to be lad^ke is 
not enough. I wish to be bright and thoughtless 
and merry. It is every woman’s birthright to 
be petted and admired ; I wish to be petted 
and admired. Was I bom to be confined, 
within these four walls ? Are they the world, 
Susan, is there anything beyond them ? I 
want to know. My eyes are tired because for 
ten years they have seen nothing but maps 
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and desks. Ten years 1 Ten years ago 1 went 
to bed a young girl and I woke with this cap on 
my head. It is not fair. This is not me, Susan, 
this is some other person, I want to be myself. 

MISS SUSAN. Phoebe, Phoebe, you who have 
always been so patient I 

PHOEBE. Oh no, not always. If you only 
knew how I have rebelled at times, you would 
turn from me in horror. Susan, I have a 
picture of myself as I used to be ; I sometimes 
look at it. I sometimes kiss it, and say, ‘Poor 
girl, they have all forgotten you. But 1 re- 
member.* 

BOSS SUSAN. I cannot recall it. 

PHOEBE. I keep it locked away in my room. 
Would you like to see it ? I shall bring it down. 
My room I Oh, Susan, it is there that the 
Phoebe you think so patient has the ^kdest fight 
with herself, for there I have seemed to hear and 
see the Phoebe of whom this {looking at hersdf) 
is but an image in a distorted glass. I have 
heard her singing as if she thought she was still 
a girl. 1 have heard her weeping ; perhaps it 
was only I who was weeping ; but she seemed 
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to cry to me, * Let me out of this prison, give me 
back the years you have taken from me. Oh, 
'where are my pretty curls ? ’ she cried. ‘ Where 
is my youth, my youth.* 

(She goes mt, leaoing miss susan wotfvL 
Presetdly susan takes up the algdtra book 
and reads.) 

MISS SUSAN. ‘ A^troke B multiplied by B 
.Stroke C equal AB stroke a little 2 ; stroke AC 
add BC. Poor Phoebe ! ” Multiply by C 
stroke A and we get — ^Poor Phoebe ! C a B 
stroke a little 2 stroke AC little 2 add BC. “ Oh, 
I cannot believe it I ” Stroke a little 2 again, 
add AB little 2 add a little 2 C stroke a BC.’ . . . 
(patty comes in teith the lamp,) 

PATTY. Hurting your poor eyes reading 
without a lamp. , Think shame, Miss Susan. 

MISS suSan (xBith spirit). Patty, I will not be 
Rotated to. (patty looks out at window.) 
Dilaw the curtains at once. I cannot allow 
you to stand ga 2 sing*at the foolish creatures who 
crowd to a ball. . 

PATTY (closing curtains). I am not gazing 
at them* ma’am ; I am gazing at my sweetheart. 
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mss SUSAN. Your sweetheart? {S<0y) I 
did not know you had one. 

PATnr. Nor have I, ma’am, as yet. But I 
looks out, and thinks I to myself, at any mommt 
he may turn the comer. I ha’ hem looking out 
at windows waiting for him to oblige by turnmg 
the comer this fifteen years. 

mss SUSAN. Fifteen years, and still you are 
hopeful ? 

PATTY. There is not a more hopeful woman in 
all the king’s dominions. 

HISS SUSAN. You who are so much older than 
Miss Phoebe. 

PATTY. Yes, ma’am, I ha’ the advantage aS 
her by ten years. 

mss SUSAN. It would be idle to pretend that 
you are specially comely. 

PATTY. That may be, but my face is my own, 
and the more I see it in the glass the more it 
pleases me. I never look at it but I say to 
myself, ‘ Who is to be the lucky naan ? ’ 

MISS SUSAN. ’Tis wonderful. 

PATTY. This will be a great year for fmaales, 
ma’am. Think how many of the men that 
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marchef away strutting to the wars have come 
back limpng. Who is to take ofi their wooden 
l«gs ct an evening, Miss Susan ? You, ma’am, 
me ? 

mss SUSAN. Patty 1 

VATirr (doggedly). Or Miss Phoebe? (With feel- 
kig) The pretty thing that she was. Miss Susan. 

mss SUSAN. Do you remember, Patty ? I 
think there is no other person who remembers 
unless it be* the Misses Willoughby and Miss 
Henrietta. 

PA 1 TV (eagerly). Give her a chance, ma’am, 
and take her to the balls. There be three of 
them this week, and the last ball will be the best, 
for 'tis to be at the barracks, and you will need 
a carriage to take you there, and there will be 
the packing of you into it by gallant squires 
and the ^packing of you out, and other 
devilxia. 

mss SUSAN. Patty I 

PATTV. If Miss Phoebe were to dress young 
again and put candles in her eyes that used to be 
so brii^t, and coax back her curls — 

(PHOBBB rduma, and a greed eJumge 
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has come ever her. She ie young and 
pretty again. She is wearing the wedding- 
gown of ACT I., her rir^lets are glorious, 
her figure youthful, her face flushed and 
animated, patty is the first to see her, 
and is astounded, peoebk sig^ to~'‘her 
to go.) 

PHOEBE {when patty has gone). Susan, (ms# 
SUSAN sees and is speechless.) Susan, this is the 
picture of my old self that I keep'locked away 
in my room, and sometimes take out of its 
box to look at. This is the girl who kisses 
herself in the glass and sings and dances with 
glee until I put her sway frightened lest you 
should hear her. 

mss SUSAN. How marvellous I Oh, Phoebe. 

PHOEBE. Perhaps I should not do it, but it 
is so easy. I have but to put on the old weddmg- 
gown and tumble my curls out of the cap. 
{Passionately) Sister, am I as changed as he 
says I am ? 

‘ mss SUSAN. You almost frighten me. 

{The hand is heard.) 

. PHOEBE. The music is calling to us. Susan, 
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I ivill celebrate Waterloo in a little ball of my 
oiwn. See, my curls have begun to dance, 
they are so anxious to dance. One dance, 
Susan, to Phoebe of the ringlets, and then 
I will put her away in her box and never 
look at her again. Ma’am, may I have the 
honour ? Nay, then I shall dance alone. {She 
dancet.) Oh, Susan, I almost wish I were a 
goose. 

{Presently patty returns. She gases at 
HISS PHOEBE dancing.) 

PATTY. Miss Phoebe 1 

PHOEBE {stiU dancing). Not Miss Phoebe, 
Patty. I am not myself to-night, 1 am — ^let me 
see, I am my niece. 

' PATTY {in a whisper to susan). But Miss 
Susan, *tis Captain Brown. 
hiss stiAN. Oh, stop, Phoebe, stop I 
PATTY. Nay, let him see her I 

(hiss SUSAN hurries scandalised into the 
other room as valentine enters.) 
VAUBNTiNX. I ventured to come back be- 
cause (PHOEBE turns to him — he stops 

dbrvp&y, bewildered.) I beg your pardon. 
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madam, I tiiought it was Miss Susan or Mka 
Phoebe. 

{His mistake surprises her, but she is in 
a mid mood and curtsies, then turns 
away and smiles. He stares as if haJf- 
convinced.) 

PATTY {with an inspiraUon). ’[Ks my 
mistresses’ niece, sir ; she is on a visit 
here. 

{He is deceived. He bows gaUarMy, then 
remembers the object of his visU. He pro- 
duces a bottle of medicine.) 

VALENTINE. Fatty, I obtained this at the 
apothecary’s for Miss Phoebe’s headache. It 
should be taken at once. 

FATTY. Miss Phoebe is lying down, sir. 

VALENTINE. Is she asleep ? 

PATTY {demurely). No, sir, I thitak she be 
wide awake. 

VALENTINE. It nuty soothe h«. 

PHOEBE. Patty, take it to Aunt Phoebe at 
once. 

(patty goes out sedately with the medkdne.) 

VALENTINE {after a Wile awkwardneu, uMA 
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VBQEBR enjoya). Perhaps I may venttire to 
present mysdf. Miss — ^Miss — ? 

PHOEBE. Miss — ^Liwy, sir. 

YAi^BimNE. I am Captmn Brown, Miss 
liwy, an old friend of both your aunts, 

PHOEBE (curtsying). I have heard them 
speak of a dashing Mr. Brown. But I think it 
'cannot be the same. 

VALENTINE (o little chagrined). Why not, 
ma'am? * 

PHOEBE. I ask your pardon, sir. 

VALENTINE. I was Sure you must be related. 
Indeed, for a moment the likeness — even the 
voice — 

PHOEBE (pouting). La, sir, you mean I am 
like Aunt Phoebe. Every one says so — and 
indeed ’tis no compliment. 

VALENTiME. ’Twould have been a compli* 
ment once. You must be a daughter of the 
excellent Mr. James Throssel who used to 
peside at Great Buckland. 

PHOEBE. He is still there. 

VALENTINE. A tedious twenty miles fiom 
here, as I remember. 
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PHOEBE. La I I have found the journey a 
monstrous quick one, sir. 

{The band is again heard. She runs to the 
window to peep between the curtains, and 
Ms eyes follow her admiringly.) 

VALENTINE {eagerly). Miss Liwy,, you ^ to 
the ball ? 

PHOEBE. Alas, sir, I have no card. 

yA]:;ENTiNE. I have two cards tat your 
aunts. As Miss Phoebe has the headache, your 
Aunt Susan must take you to the ball. 

PHOEBE. Oh, oh 1 {Her feet moroe to the 
music.) Sir, I cannot control my feet. 

VAIENTINE. They are already at the ball, 
ma'am ; you must follow them. 

PHOEBE {wUh cdl the pent-up misek^f of ten 
years). Oh, sir, do you think some pretty 
gentleman might be partial to me at ihe baU ? 

VAi^ENTiNE. If that is yomr wish — 

PHOEBE. I should love, sir, to inspire frenzy 
in the breast of the male. sudden ^dr- 

lapse) I dare not go — dare not. 

VALENTINE. SGss Liwy, I vow 

{He turns eagerly to mss siisan, vdto enters.) 
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1 have T«Qlaued, lifiss Susan, to introduce my- 
self to your charming niece. 

(inas siraAN would like to run axoay 
again, but the widced miss phobbs i» 
determined to have her help.) 

PHOEBE. Aunt Susan, do not be angry 
with your liwy — ^your Liwy, Aunt Susan. 
This gentleman says he is the dashing Mr. 
Brown, he has cards for us for the ball, 
Auntie. Of Bourse we cannot go— we dare 
not go. Oh, Auntie, hasten into your bom- 
bazine. 

mss SUSAN {staggered). Phoebe — 

PHOEBE. Aunt Phoebe wants me to go. If I 
say she does you know she does I 
mss SUSAN. But my dear, my dear. 

PHOEBE, Oh, Aimtie, why do you talk so 
much. Come, come. 

VAUSNTINE. I shall see to it, Miss Susan, that 
your niece has a charming ball. 

' PHOEBE. He means be will find me sweet 
partnen. 

( .YAiAiNTlNE. Nsy, ma’am, I mean I shall be 
l^uur {Eurtner. 
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tnoEBiKitehoisnotanar^di, Aunt Stisaii,lw 
Btall dances ! 

YAiiEimNB. SUU, ma’am? 

raoEBE. Oh, sir, you are indeed dashing. 
Nay, sir, please not'to scowl, I could not avoid 
noticing them. “>> 

VALENTINE. Noticing what. Miss liwy? 

FHOEBE. The 'grey hairs, sir. 

VALENTINE. I VOW, ma’aix4 there is not one 
in my head. * 

FHOEBE. He is such a quiz. I so love a 
quiz. 

VALENTINE. Then, ma’am, I shall do nothing 
but quiz you at the ball. SGss Susan, I b^ 
you 

lass SUSAN. Oh, sir, dissuade her. 

VALENTINE. Nay, I entreat. 

PHOEBE. Auntie 1 « 

MISS SUSAN. Think, my dear, think, we dare 
not. 

PHOEBE {shuddering). No, we dare not, 1 
cannot go. 

VALENTINE. Indeed, ma’amr— — 

PHOEBE. *Tis impossible. 
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{She ree^ means U, and had not Ihe nvusie 
here taken an unfair admniage of her it is 
certain that miss phoebe would never have 
gone to the baU. In after years she and 
mss SUSAN would have talked together 
of the monstrous evening when she nearly 
lost her head, but regained it before it could 
fell off. But suddenly the music swells 
so cMwrin^y that it is a thousand fingers 
beikoning her to all the balls she has missed, 
and in a transport she whirls miss susan 
from ihe blue and white room to the 
bed-chamber where is the bombaisme. 
TAIJSNTINE awaits their return like a 
conqueror, until miss livty’s words about 
his hair return to trouble him. He is stoop- 
ing, gasdng intently into a small mirror, 
ecctrofilng the grey hairs one by one, when 
Patty ushers in the sisters Willoughby 
and MIBB HENBIETTA. MISS HENRIETTA is 

wearing the new veil, which opens or closes 
like curtains when she pulls a string. She 
epme it now to see what he is doing, and 
the slight sound brings him to his feet.) 
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MIBB BENBiisTTA. ’Tis but tbe new vdl» Bii^i 
there is no cause for alarm. 

{They have already learned from 
we may be sure, OuA he is in ^ house, hA 
they eafpress genteel surprise.) 

mss VANKT. Mary, surely we are addresidng^ 
the gallant Captain Brown 1 

VALENTINE. It is the Misses Willou^^by and 
Miss Henrietta. *Tis indeed a gratification to 
renew acquaintance with such ^egant and re> 
spectable females. 

{The greetings are elaborate.) 

MISS wnxouoHBY. You have seen Miss 
Phoebe, sir? 

VALENTINE. I have had the honour. Mlk 
P hoebe, I regret to say, is now lying down with 
the headache. {The ladies are too delicately 
minded to exchange glances before a ipan, but they 
are privately of opinion that this meeting after ten 
years with the dazzling bbown has laid Mxss 
PHOEBE Urn. They are in a twitter of eympathp 
with her, and yearning to see miss siiban alone, w 
that they may draw from her an aeeoimt of Ae wkdlr 
ingmeeting.) You donotfavourthe ball tonighitf 
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HIM BAiiNT. I confess balls afe distasteful 
to me. 

loss HBKBIETTA. 'Twill be a mixed assembly. 
1 am credibly informed that tiie wooUm draper’s 
daughter has obtained a card. 

TAU&NTiMx (graoely). Good God, ma’am, is it 
possible ? 

loss wnj:x)UOHBT. We shall probably spend 
the evening here with Miss Susan at the card 
table. 

TAunmNn. But Miss Susan goes with me to 
the ball, ma’am. 

(TMs is scarcely less exciting to them than 
the overthrow of the Corsican.) 

TAUEKHME. Nay, 1 hope there be no im- 
propriety. Miss lawy will accompany her. 

loss WIIJ.OUOHBT (bewildered). Miss liwy ? 

VAiXiminjl. Their charming niece. 

(SChe ladies repeat the word in a daze.) 

waa SAKNT. They had not apprised us that 
they have a visitor. 

(They think this retieence unfriendly, and 
are teondering whether they ought not to 
tMkte hud, when liras strsAN etders in her 
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hombaxine, xeraps, and bonnet. She ftoir 
eU sight of them, and has the bearing of a 
gaitty person.) 

mBB wnxouoHBT {stiffly). We have but now 
bean advertised of your intentionfor thiseviening, 
Susan. 

1088 HENBiBTTA. We deeply regret our 
intrusion. 

HISS SUSAN {udstfully). Ple^e not to be 
piqued, Mary. ‘Twas so— sudden. 

MISS WILLOUGHBY. 1 cannot remember, 
Susan, that your estimable brother had a 
daughter. I thought all the three were 
sons. 

loss SUSAN {with deplorable re^iness). Three 
sons and a daughter. Surely you remember 
little Liwy, Mary ? 

HISS WILLOUGHBY {bluiMy). Mo, Susan, 1 
do not. 

loss SUSAN. I — ^1 must go. I hear lawy 
calling. ' 

HISS FANNY {tartly). I hear nothing but 
band. We are not to see your niece ? 

HISS SUSAN. Another time-rto*m<HTOir« 
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sert a littie before you depart, Mary. I — 
I — Pboebe liwy — ^the headache — 

{Bui b^ore she can go another lady enters 
gdily’) 

▼AUumNX. Ah, here is Miss Idwy. ^ 
{The true culprit is more cunning than 
mss SUSAN, and before they can see her 
she quicMy puUs the strings of her bonnet, 
which is like mss HENBmrrA’s, and it 
obscures her face.) 

MISS SUSAN. This — ^this is my iiiece, Idwy — 
Mitw Willoughby, Miss Henrietta, Miss Fanny 
Willoughby. 

VAUENTiNE. Ladies, excuse my impatience, 
but— 

lass WILLOUGHBY. One moment, sir. May 
I ask. Miss Idwy, how many brothers you 
have. • 

vajot^oi. Two. 

Mxss WILLOUGHBY. I thank you. 

{She hides strangely at mss susan, and 
WTM FHOXBB knows that she has blundered.) 

vsensB {at a venture). Excluding the un* 
hapi^ Thomas. 
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mss SUSAN {deoer for the oniy moment in im' 
Ufe). We never nrention him. 

(They toe eteept axoay on (he arms of (hk 
impatient captain.) 

H^S WnXOUOHBT, HISS HENBIETTA, AND lOSS 
FANNY. What has Thomas d<me ? 

(They have no atupicion as yet of ahiA 
mss PHOEBE has done; but they hetieOe 
there is a scandal in the Throssel family, 
and Aey veiU not sleep hof^ly until (hqf 
know what it is.) 


End if Act II, 




ACT III 




ACT III 

THE BALL 

A baU, bvi not the one to which we have seen Miss 
Susan and Miss Phoebe rush forth upon their career 
of crime, "^his is the third of the series^ the one of 
which Patty has foretold with horrid relish that U 
promises to be specially given over to devilries. The 
scene is a canvas pavilion, used as a retiring room and 
for card play, and through an opening in the back we 
have glimpses of gay uniforms and fair ladies inters 
mingled in the bravery of the dance. There is coming 
and going through this opening, and also through slits 
in the canvas. The pavilion is fantastically decorated 
in various tastes, and is lit with lanterns. A good- 
naiured moon, nevertheless, shines into it benignly. 
Some of the card tables are neglected, but at one a game 
of quadrille is in progress. There is much movement 
emd hilarity, but none from one side of the tent, where 
sit several young ladies, all pretty, all appealing and 
dU woeful, for no gallant comes to ask them if he may 

have the fdidty. The nervous woman chaperoning 

n 
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them, and afraid to meet their gasse leet ^tey eeoad or 
weep in reply, is no other than Miee Susan, the most 
unhappy Miss Susan we have yet seen ; she sits there 
gripping her composure in both hands. Far less 
susceptible to shame is the brazen Photbe, who may be 
seen passing the opening on the arm of a caoaUer, arid 
flinging her trembling sister a mischievous kiss. The 
younger ladles note the incident; alas, they are 
probably meant to notice ti, and they cower, as under 
a blow. c 


HABETE T (a sod-eyed, large girl, who we hope 
found a romance at her neat haU). Are we so 
disagreeable that no one will dance with us T 
Miss Susan, ’tis infamous ; they have eyes for 
no one but your niece. 

CHABLOTTE. Miss liwy has taken Ensign 
Blades from me. 

HABB i E T. If Miss Phoebe were here, I am 
sure she would not allow her old pupils to be so 
neglected. 

{The only possible reply for mss bubam 

M to make herself look as small as possible. 

A Ueutenant comes to them, once a s&mtr 
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qf woman, hut now sncEK Iftc bewitched. 
' habbiet has a moments hope.) 

How do you do, sir ? 

SKCBB ((PtfA dreadful indifference, though she 
is Ids dear cousin). Nay, ma’am, how, do you 
do ? (WislfuUy) May I stand beside you, 
Miss Susan ? 

(He is a most melanehoKc young man, 
and he fidgets her.) 

MISS su4ak (with spirit). You have been 
standing beside me, sir, nearly all the evening. 

sncEB (humbly. It is strange to think that 
he had been favourably mentioned in despatches.) 
Indeed, I cannot but be cognisant of the suf* 
ferings 1 cause by attaching myself to you in 
this unseemly manner. Accept my assurances, 
-ma’am, that you have my deepest sympathy. 

HISS siiBAN. Then why do you do it ? 

BiucEB. Because you are her aunt, ma’am. 
It 'is a scheme of mine by which 1 am in hopes to 
soft^ her heart. Her affection for you, ma’am, 
is beautiful to observe, and if she could be per- 
suaded that I seek her hand from a pasaonate 
di^ze to. have you for my Aunt Susan — do 
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you perceive anything hope^ in my sdbem^ 
ma’am ? 

mss SUSAN. No, sir, I do not. 

(spicEB wanders a/way gloomily, tcdtea too 
much to drink, and vMmatdiy becomes a 
general, ensign blades appears, frown- 
ing, and CHABLOTTE ventures to touck his 
sleeve.) 

CHABLOTTE. Ensign Blades, I have not 
danced with you once this evening. * 

blades {with the cold brutdlity of a lover to 
another she). Nor I with you, Charlotte. (To 
SUSAN) May I solicit of you. Miss Susan, is 
Captain Brown Miss Liwy’s guardian ; is he 
affianced to her ? 

MISS SUSAN. No, sir. 

BLADES. Then by what right, ma’am, does 
he interfere ? Y our elegant niece had i^nsentod 
to accompany me to the shrubbery — to look at 
the moon. And now Captain Brown forbids it. 
"Tis unendurable. 

CHABLOTTE. But you may see the moon from 
here, sir. 

BLADES (glancing at it contemptuously). 1 
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believe not, ma*am. (The modn sHU ehina 
on.) 

Kiss susak (primly). I am happy Captain 
Brown forbade her. 

BLADES. Miss Susan, ’twas but because he is 
to conduct her to the shrubbery himself. 

(He flings oni pettishly, and mss susan 
looks pityingly at the waUflomers. 
mss SUSAN. My poor Charlotte { May I take 
you to 8om% very agreeable ladies ? 

CBABLOTTE (tartly). No, you may not. I am 
going to the shrubbery to watch Miss Liwy. 
mss SUSAN. Please not to do that. 
CBABLOTTE (implying that mss susan mU be 
raponsible for her early death). My chest is 
weak. I shall sit among the dew. 

mss( SUSAN. Charlotte, you terrify me. At 
least, please to put this cloak about yoiur 
shoulders. Nay, my dear, allow me. 

(She puts a cloak around CBAXixynx, 
who departs mndicHvely for the shrubbery. 
She wiU not flnd uwy there, however, for 
nod moment mss phoebe darts in from 
the back.) 
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pHoiax {in a ga^ whigper). Susan, another 
oflex— Major Linkwater — orotund man, XAafik 
whiskers, fierce expression ; he has rushed away 
to destroy himself. 

{We have been unable to find any record gf 
the Major's tra^e end.) 

AN ou) SOLDIER {looking up firom a card 
table, whence he has heard the raging of blades). 
Miss Liwy, ma’am, what is this about the 
moon ? * * 

(PHOEBE smiles roguishly.) 

PHOEBE {looking about her). I want my doak. 
Aunt Susan. 

mss SUSAN. I have just lent it to poor 
Charlotte Farratt. 

PHOEBE. Oh, auntie I 

OLD SOLDIER. And now Miss Liwy cannot 
go into the shrubbery to see the moona^ and she 
is so fond of the moon I 

(mss PHOEBE screws her nose at him 
merrily, and darts back to the dance, ^ 
but she has left a defender behind her.) 

A GALLANT {whose name we have net succeed^, 
in diseooering). Am I to understand, nr, that 
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you are intimatiiig disparagement; of the moon f 
If a certain female has been gradously pleased 
to signify approval of that orb, any slight cast 
upon the moon, sir, I shall regard as a pdtsonal 
affront. 

OLD SOLDIXB. Hoity-t<Hty. 

(Bta ha rises, and they face each other, 
as MISS SUSAN feels, for battle. She is 
'* about to rush between their undrawn 
swor^ when there is a commotion outside ; 
a crowd gathers and opens, to allow some 
officers to assist a fainting woman into the 
tent. It is MISS fhoebe, and miss susam 
with a cry goes on her knees beside her. 
The tent has filled mth the sympathetic 
and inquisitive, but captain beown, 
as a physician, takes command, and by 
hismorder they retire. He finds difficulty 
in bringing the sufferer to, and gds littte 
hdp from MISS susan, who can only call 
upon miss PHOEBE by name.) 

ViJLENTiNE. Nay, Miss. Susan, 'tis useless 
callii^ for Miss Phoebe. *Tis my fault; I 
should not have permitted Miss liwy to dance 
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so unmoderately. Why do th<^ dday inth tihe , 
cotdial ? 

(He goea to the ha£k to ehae tiks ops»> 
ing, and while he is doing so the ineomr 
prehensible mss phoebe seizes the oppot^ 
tumUy to sU up on her.oouth of dudrs, 
waggle her finger at mss :f| 7 SAN, and sign 
darkly that she is about to make a gented 
irecooery.) '* 

PHOEBE. Where am IT Is that you, Aunt 
Susan 7 What has happened 7 

VAiEKTiNE (returning. Nay, you must 
recline, Miss Livry. You fainted. You have 
over-fatigued yoiuself. 

PHi^BE. I remember. 

(biades erdera with the cordial.) 

VALENTINE. You will sip this cordial. 

BIASES. By your leave, sir. « 

(He hands it to phoebe himself.) 

VALENTINE. She is in restored looks already, 
Miss Susan. 

PHOEBE. I am quite recovo’ed. Perhaps 
if you were to leave me now with my eaceUmt 
aunt — 
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▼AXXNTIME. Be ofi 'with you, apple che^. 

BLADES. Sir, 1 will suffer no reference to my 
complexion ; and, i^ I mistake not, this charm* 
ing lady was addressing you. 

PHOEBE. If you please, both of you. {They 
retire together, and no sooner have they gone than 
MISS PHo^iBE^aps from the couch, her eyes 
sparkling. She presses the cordial on miss susan.) 
Nay, drink it, Susan. I left it for you on 
purpose. I have such awful informa'tion to 
impart. Drink, (miss susan drinks trenMingly 
and then the boU is fired.) Susan, Miss Henrietta 
and Miss Fanny are here 1 

MISS SUSAN. Phoebe 1 

PHOEBE. Suddenly my eyes lighted on them. 
At once 1 slipped to the groimd. 

. MISS SUSAN. You think they did not see 
you ? • 

PHOEBE. I am sure of it. They talked for 
a moment to Ensign Blades, and then turned and 
seemed to be going towards the shrubbery. 

MOSS SUSAN. He had heard that you were 
there with Captain Brown. He must have t<dd 
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raoEBE. I was not. But oh, sister, I am 
sure they suspect, else why should they be here 7 
They never frequent balls. 

loss SUSAN. They have suspected for a wedc, 
ever since they saw you in your veil, Phoebe, on 
the night of the first dance. How could they 
but suspect, when they have visited us every day 
since then and we have always pretended that 
lawy was gone out. 

( 

PHOEBE. Should they see my face it will be 
idle to attempt to deceive them. 

mss SUSAN. Idle indeed ; Phoebe, the 
scandal I You — a schoolmistress I 

PHOEBE. That is it, sister. A little happiness 
has gone to my head like strong waters. 

{She is very restless and troubled.) 
mss SUSAN. My dear, stand still, and think. 
PHOEBE. I dare not, I cannot. Oh, Susan, 
if they see me we need not open sch<x>l again, 
mss SUSAN. We shall starve. 
raoEBE {passionately). This horrid, forward, 
flirting, heartless, hateful little toad of a liwy. 

mss SUSAN. Brother James’s daughter, as 
we call her I 
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PHOEBE. ’Tis all James’s fault. 

MISS SUSAN. Sister, when you know that 
James has no daughter I 

PHOEBE. If he had really had one, think you 
I could have been so wicked as to personate her ? 
Susan, I know not what I am saying, but you 
know who it is that has turned me into this 
wild creature. 

loss SUSAN. Oh, Valentine Brown, how 
could you ? 

PHOEBE. To weary of Phoebe^patient, lady* 
like Phoebe — ^the Phoebe whom I have lost — ^to 
turn from her with a ‘ Bah, you make me old,’ 
and become enamoured in a night of a thing like 
this I 

mss SUSAN. Yes, yes, indeed ; yet he has 
been kind to us also. He has been to visit us 
several tiibes. ^ 

PHOEBE. In the hope to see her. Was he not 
most silent and gloomy when we said she was 
gme out ? 

mss SUSAN. He is infatuate — {She 
hetUa^) Sister, you are not partial to him 
stOlf 
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7HOEBE. No, Susan, no. I did lovo 'idm afi 
those years, though I never spoke of it to you. I 
put hope aside at once, I folded it up and kissed, 
it and put it away like a pretty garment 1 ccmld 
never wear again, I but loved to think oC^bim 
as a noble man. But he is not a noble man, 
and livvy found it out in an bout. The 
gallant 1 I flirted that I might enjoy his fury. 
Susan, there has been a declaration in his eyes 
all to-night, and when he cries * Adorable Miss 
Idwy, be mine,’ I mean to answer with an 
‘Oh, la, how ridiculous you are. You are 
much too old — have been but quizzing you, 
sir.’ 

MISS BUSAN. Phoebe, how can you be so 
cruel ? 

PHOEBE. Because he has taken from n» the 
one great glory that is in a wonum’sdife. Not 
a man’s love — she can do without that — but 
her own dear sweet love for him. He is un- 
worthy of my love ; that is why I can be so 
crueL 

MISS SUSAN. Oh, dear. 

PHOEBE. And now my triumph is to be 
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denied me, we must steal away home before 
Henrietta ami Fanny see us. 
was SUSAN. Yes, yes. 
raoEBE (dispirited). And to-morrow we must 
say that Liwy has gone back to her father, for 
I dare keep up this deception no longer. Susan, 
let us go. 

(They are gomg dejectedly, btU are arrested 
by the apparition of miss Henrietta and 
MISS F^NY peeping into the tent, fhoebe 
has just time to signify pi her sister that 
she will confess oM and beg for mercy, when 
the intruders speak.) 

MISS HEMBIETTA (not triumphant but astounded). 
You, Miss Fhoebe ? 

FHOEBE, (uafh bowed head). Yes. 

MISS FANNY. How amazing 1 You do not 
doay, wiftWm, that you are Miss Phoebe ? 

FHOEBE (making confession). Yes, Fanny, I 
am Miss Phoebe. 

(To her bewilderment Henrietta and 
FANNY ewchange ashamed glances.) 
wm HENRIETTA. Miss Fhoebe, we have done 
you A cruel wrong. 
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lOBB TAmnr. Phoebe, we apologise, 
loss HmoaETTA. To think how ezdtediy 
we have been following her about in the 
shrubbery. 

HISS FAKMV. She is wearing your cloak. ^ 
HISS HXNBiETTA. Ensign Blades told us she 
was gone to the shrubbery. 

HISS FANNY. And we were convinced there 
was no such person. 

HISS HENBiETTA. So of couTse we thought it 
must be you. 

HISS FANNY (tcAo hos looked out). I can 
discern her in the shrubbery still. She is 
decidedly taller than Phoebe. 

HISS HENBisTTA. I thought she looked 
taller. I meant to say so. Phoebe, .’twas the 
cloak deceived us. We could not see her face. 

fhoebe (&egmntng to vndergtand^ Cloak? 
You mean, Henrietta — ^you mean, Fanny — 
HISS FANNY. ’Twas wicked of us, my dear, 
but we — ^we thought that you and Miss liwy 
were the same person. (They have eoidmt^ bem 
etaUdr^ cbaxlottb in hiss fhoebb’s idoak. 
mu 8i»AN ehudders, but hiss feosbe uUen a 
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cry reproiich, and U is aotne time before they can 
persuade her to forgive them. It is of course also 
some time before we can for^ve mss fhoebe.) 
Phoebe, you look so pretty. Are they x>aying 
you no attentions, my dear ? 

(fhoeb£ is unable to resist these delight- 
ful openings. The imploring looks mss 
SUSAN gives her but add to her enjoyment. 
It is as if the sense of fun she had caged a 
mom^ ago were broke loose again.) 

PHOEBE. Alas, they think none but lavry. 
They come to me merely to say that they adore 
her. 

mss HENBIETTA. Surely not Captain Brown ? 

PHOEBE. He is infatuate about her. 

mss FANNY. Poor Phoebe 1 

(They make much of her, and she purrs 
‘ naughtily to their stroking, with lightning 
peeps at mss susan. Affironted Pro- 
vidence seeks to pay her out by sending 
ensign blades into the tent. Then the 
d(ae observer may see mss phoebe’s 
heart sink tike a budtet in a weU. mss 
SUSAN steals from the tent.) 
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mss HENBiETTA. Mr. Blades, I have bem 
saying that if I a gentleman I would pay 
my addresses to Miss Phoebe mudi ratb» than 
to her niece. 

BLADES. Ma’am, excuse me. 

‘U 

HISS HENBIETTA {indignant that mss vaoEBE 
should he slighted so pubKdy). Sir, you are a- 
most ungallant and deficient young nnan. 
blades. Really, ma’am, I assure you — 

MISS HENRIETTA. Not another word, sir. 
PHOEBE (in her most old-maidish manner). 
Miss Fanny, Miss Henrietta, it is time I spoke 
plainly to this gentleman. Please leave him to 
me. Surely ’twiU come best from me. 

. mss HENBIETTA. Indeed, yes, if it be not 
too painful to you. 

PHOEBE. I must do my duly. 

MISS FANNY {xoistfuUy). If we couldkremain — 
PHOEBE. Would it be seemly, Miss Fanny ? 
mss HENRIETTA. Come, Fanny. . (To 
blades) Sir, you bring your punishment 
upon yoursdlf. 

(They press phoebe’b hand, and ga. 

Her heart returns to Us uswd abode.} 
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biadbs {bemldered}. Are you juigry with me. 
Miss Idwy f 

FHOSBE. Oh, ua 

BLADES. Miss Liwy, I have something to say 
to you of supreme importance to me. With 
regard to my ccnuplexion, I am aware. Miss 
Liwy, that it has retained a too youthful bloom. 
My brother officers comment on it with a certain 
lack of generosity. (Anxiottsly) Might I in- 
quire, ma'am, whether you regard my com- 
plexion as a subject for light talk. 

bhoebe. No indeed, sir, 1 only wish I had it. 

BLADES {who has had no intention of offering, 
but is suddenly carried off his feet by the exeellence 
of tile opportunity, which is no doubt responsible 
for many proposals). Miss Liwy, ma’am, you 
may have it. 

{She has a great and humorous longing 
that she could turn before his affrighted 
eyes into the schoolmistress she really is. 
She wotdd endure much to be able at this 
moment to say, * I have listened to you, 
XNBiOK BLADES, with attention, but I am 
'' reaUy mss bhoebe, and I must now re- 
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qwk you to fetdi me the itnpkmmt* 
Under the . shock , . leotUd he haoe sur^ 
rendered hie palm for pumahmentf It 
can never be knoten, for as she loolu at 
him longingly, uectenakt spices ent^s, 
and he mistakes the meaning of that longing 
look.) 

SPICES. ’Tis my dance, ma’am — ^’tis not 
Ensign Blades’. 

blades. Leave us, sir. We have matter of 
moment to discuss. 

SPICES (fearing the worst). His affection. Miss 
liwy, is not so deep as mine. He is a light and 
shallow nature. 

PHOEBE. Pooh I You are both light and 
shallow natures. 

BLADES. Both, ma’am ? (But he is not sure 
Bust he has not had a miraeulous escape.) 

PHOEBE (severely). ’Tis such as you, with your 
foolish flirting ways, that confuse the minds of 
women and make us try to be as silly as your- 
selves. 

spiCEE (crushei). Ma’am. 

PHOEBE. I did not mean to hurt you. (She 
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taifcM a hand of each and tries to advise them as if 
her owls were once more hidden under a cap.) 
Toa are so like little boys in a school. Do be 
good. Sit here beside me. I know you are 
rery brave — 

BLADES. Ha 1 

PHOEBE. And when you come back from the 
wars it must be so delightful to you to flirt with 
the ladies again. 

8FICEB. t)h. ma'am. 

PHOEBE. As soon as you s^ a lady with a 
pretty nose you cannot help saying that you 
adore her. 

BLADES {in an ecstasy). Nay, I swear. 

PHOEBE. And you offer to her, not from 
love, but because you are so deficient in 
conversation. 

SPiCEBr Chl^nning, Miss liwy. 

raoEBE {with suddm irritation). Oh, sir, go 
away ; go away, both of you, and read improving 
bocdos. 

{They are east down. She has not been 
yuite fair to these gallants, for it is not 
really of them she has grown weary so much 
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asofihe lady they temporarUy adore. If [ 
mss PHOEBE were to anaHyee her feeling 
she would find that her remark is addressed 
to UVYT, and that it means, * I haoe «ft> 
joyed for a little pretendir^ to be you, hyt I 
am not you and I do not wish to he you. 
Your glitter and ttie airs of you and 
the racket of you tire me, I want to be done 
wiik you, and to be hath in quiet QfiaUty 
Street, of which I am a part) it is reaUy 
pleasant to me to know that I shattwakeup 
to-morrow slightly middle-agfid.' With the 
entrance of captain brown, however, she 
is at once a frivol again. He frowns at 
right of her caoaliers.) 

VAiiENTiNE. Grentlemen, I instmcted this 
lady to rest, and I am surprised to find you in 
attaidance. Miss livvy, you must die weary 
of their fatuities, and I have taken the liberty to 
order your chaise. 

PHOEBE. It is indeed a liberty. 

BLADES. An outrage. 

PHOEBE. I prefer to remain. 

VALENTINE. Nay. 
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racOBB. 1 promised this dance to Ensign 
Hades. 

ancEB. To me, ma’am. 

FBOBBE. ^ And the f ollo^ving one to Lieutenant 
Spicer, hfr. Blades, your arm. 

YAinimNE. I forbid any further dancing. 

PHOEBE. Forbid. La I 

BLADES. Sir, by Airhat right — 

VALEimNE. By a right which 1 hope to make 
clear to Miidi Liwy as soon as you gentlemen 
have retired. , 

(phoebe 8tts that the declaration is coming. 
She steds herself.) 

PHOEBE. 1 am curious to know what Captain 
Brown can have to say tome. In a few minutes, 
Mr. Blades, Lieutenant Spicer, I shall be at your 
service. 

VALENopm. I trust not. 

PHOEBE. I give them my word. 

(The young gentlemen rdtVe, treading air 
onee more, bbown surveys her rather 
grimly.) 

VALENTINE. You are an amazing pretty girl, 
"mdstm, but you are a shocking *flirt. 
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PHOEBE. La t 

TAUENTuns. It has somewhat diverted me 
to watch them go down before you. But I 
know you have a kind heart, and thdt if there be ' 
a rapier in your one hand there is a hmidkerdtpef 
in the other ready to staunch their wounds. 

PHOEBE. I have not observed that they bled' 
much. • 

VAiJBNTiNE. The Blades and the like, no. 
But one may, perhaps. 

PHOEBE {obviously the reference is to himself). 
Perhaps I may wish to see him bleed. 

vansimNE (groton siem). For shame, IGss 
liwy. {Anger rises in her, but she wishes him to 
•proceed.) I speak, ma’am, in the interests c& 
the man to whom I hope to see you affianced. 
{No, she does nd wish him to proee^ She 
had esteemed him for so long, she eamid 
have him debase himself b^ore her now.) 

PHOEBE. Shall we — ^I have changed my 
mind, I consent to go home. Please to say 
nothing. 

VAUtMTiKB. Nay — 

PHOEBE. I beg you. 
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yAjUENTDiE. No. We must halre it out. 

raoBBK. Then if you must go on, do so. But 
remember I begged you to desist. Who is this 
happy man ? 

(fiis neat words are a great shock to her.) 

YAUBNTiNi!. As to who he is, ma’am, of 
course I have no noticm. Nor, I am sure, have 
you, else you would be more guarded in yom 
conduct. But some day. Miss liwy, the right 
man will come. Not to be able to tell him all, 
would it not be hard ? And hdW could you 
acquaint him with this poor sport ? His face 
'would change,. ma’am, as you told him of it, and 
yours would be a false face until it was told. 
This is what I have been so desirous to say to 
you — by tbe right of a friend. 

PHOEBE (m a low voice but bravely). I see. 

{afraid that he has hurt her). It has 
been hud to say and I have done it bunglingly. 
Ah, but bdieve me, Ilfiss liwy, it4s not the 
daunting flower men love ; it is the modest 
violet. 

PHOEBE. The modest violet I You dare to 
say that. 


O 
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VAi^NTiNE. Yes, indeed, and when you are 
acquaint with what love really is — 

PHOEBE. Love! What do you know of love? 

VALENTINE (o little complacently). Why, 
ma’am, I know all about it. I am in lov^ llfias 
liwy. 

PHOEBE (mth a disdainful inclination of ihe 
head). I wish you happy. 

VALENTINE. With a lady who was Mice very 
like you, ma’am. 

{At first PHOEBE does not understand, 
then a suspicion of his meaning wtpes 
to her.) 

PHOEBE. Not — ^not — oh no. 

VALENTINE. I had not meant to speak of it, 
but why should not I ? It will be a fine lesson 
to you. Miss Liwy. Ma’am, it is your Aunt 
Phoebe whom I love. ' 

PHOEBE {rigid). You do not mean that 

VALENTINE. Most ardently. 

PHOEBE. It is not true ; how dare you make 
sport of her. 

VALENTINE. Is it spoTt to wish she may be 
my wife ? 
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I>hoeb£. Your \vife 1 
▼AiXMTiKE. If I could win her. 

PHOEBE (bewildered). May I solicit, sir, to 
how long you have been attached to Miss 
Phoebe ? 

VALENTINE. For nine years, I think. 

PHOEBE. You think 1 

VALENTINE. I Want to be honest. Never in 
all that time iiad I thought myself in love. Your 
aunts were my dear Mends, and while I was at 
the wars we sometimes wrote to each othei’, but 
tiiey were only Mendly letters. I presume the 
affection was too placid to be love. 

PHOEBE. I think that would be Aimt Phoebe’s 
opinion. 

VALENTINE. Yet I remember, before we went 
into action for the first time — ^I suppose the fear 
of death *was upon me — some of them were 
tnAVitie their wills — ^I have no near relative — ^I 
left everything to these two ladies. 

PHOEBE (softly). Did you ? 

(TPAaf is ii that mss phoebe begins to see 
as she sits there so qtiiedy, toith her hands 
pressed together as upon some treasure f 
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It M PHOEBE of the ringleti toith the Mam 
taken out of her.) 

VALBimNE. And when I returiMd a week 
ago and saw Miss Phoebe, grown so tired-looking 
and so poor — 

fhoebe. The shock made you fed dd, I 
know. 

VALENTINE. No, Miss liwy, but it filled me 
with a sudden passionate regret tl^t I had not 
gone down in that first engagement. They 
would have been very comfortably left. 

PHOEBE. Oh, sirl 

VALENTINE. 1 am uot Calling it love. 

PHOEBE. It was sweet and kind, but it was 
not love. 

VALENTINE. It is love now. 

PHOEBE. No, it is only pity. 

VALENTINE. It is love. 

PHOEBE {she smiles tremulously). You really 
mean Phoebe — ^tired, unattractive Hioebe, that 
woman whose girlhood is gone. Nay, im- 


possiMe. 

VALENTINE {stouUy). Phoebe of thefaseinat- 
ing idayful ways, vdiose ringlets were once as 
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preUy as youis, ma’am. I have visited har in 
her h<Kme several times this week— you were 
always out — thank you for that 1 I was alone 
with ho:, and with firagrant memories of her. 

PHOEBE. Memories ! Yes, that is the Phoebe 
you love, the bright girl of the past — ^not the 
schoolmistresB in her old-maid’s cap. 

vaiEimME. There you wrong me, for I have 
discovered for myself that the schoolmistress in 
her old-maid’s cap is the noblest Miss Phoebe of 
them all. (If only he would go away, and let mss 
PHOEBE cry.) When I enlisted, I remember 1 
compared her to a garden. I have often thought 
of that. 

PHOEBE. ’Tis an old garden now. 

VAiENTiNE. The paths, ma’am, are better 
shaded. 

phoeb^. The flowers have grown old- 
fashioned. 

vaiiEKTiNE. 'They smell the sweeter. Miss 
liwy, do you think there is any hope for me f 

PHOEBE. There was a man whom Miss Phoebe 
loved — ^Umg ago. He did not love her. 

VALEimNS. Now here was a fodt 
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PHOEBE. He kissed her once. 

VAiEimNE. If Miss Phoebe suffered hiiu to 
do that she thought he loved her. 

PHOEBE. Yes, yes. {She hag to eisk him the 
ten yeara old queation.) Do you opinion that 
this makes her action in aUomng it less rqire- 
hensible ? It has been such a pain to her ever 
since. 

VALENTINE. How like liCss Phoebe t 
{SterrUy) But that man was a knave. 

PHOEBE. No, he was a good man — only a 
little — inconsiderate. She knows now that he 
has even forgotten that he did it. I suppose 
men are like that ? 

VAUBNTiNE. No, Miss Liwy, men are not 
like that. I am a very average man, but I 
thank God I am not like that. 

PHOEBE. It was you. 

VALENTINE {after a pause). Did Miss Phoebe 
say that ? 

PHOEBE. Yes. 

VALENTINE. Then it is true. 

{He is very grave and quiet.) 

PHOEBE. It was raining and hear face vmi 
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wet You said you did it because her face 
was wet. 

VALENTINE. I had quite foi^tten. 

EHOEBE. But she remembers, and how (^en 
do you think the shameful memory has made her 
face wet since ? The face you love, Captain 
Brown, you were the first to give it pain. The 
tired eyes — ^how much less tired they might be 
if they had never known you. You who are 
torturing m« with every word, what have you 
done to Miss Phoebe ? You who think you can 
bring back the bloom to that faded garden, and 
all the pretty airs and graces that fluttered 
round it once like little birds before the nest 
is tom down — ^bring them back to her if you can, 
sir ; it was you who took them away. 

VALENTINE. I VOW I shall do my best to bring 
them back, (miss phoebe shakes her head.) 
Miss liwy, with your help 

PHOEBE. My help ! I have not helped. I 
tried to spoil it all. 

VALENTINE {smiUng). To spdl it 7 You 
mean that you sought to flirt even with me. Ah, 
1 knew you did. But that is nothing. 
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FHcnas. Oh, eu, if you could oi^idook 
it. 

YALEKTINE. I do. 

PHOEBE. And forget these hateful balls. 

VAXENTiNE. Hateful I Nay, I shall nev^ 
call them that. They have done me too great a 
service. It was at the balls that I fell in love 
with Miss Phoebe. 

PHOEBE. What can you mean ? 

VAiJBNTiNE. She who was nevCr at a ball t 
{Cheekily himself humorously.) But I must not 
tell you, it might hmrt you. 

PHOEBE. Tell me. 

VALENTINE igcAly). Then (m your own head 
be the blame. It is you who have made me love 
her,. Miss Ldvvy. 

PHOEBE. Sir ? 

VALENTINE. Yes, it is odd, and, yet very 
mmple. You who so resembled ha as she was I 
for an hour, ma’am, you bewitched me ; yes, 1 
confess it, but ’twas only for an hour. How 
like, I cried at first, but soon it was, how mdike. 
There was almost nothing dlie would have said 
that you said ; you did so much that she would 
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Itave Boomed to do. But I must not say these 
things to you ! 

FHOZBE. I ask it of you. Captain Brown. 

TAUCNTiKB. Well I Miss Phoebe’s ’ lady* 
likeness,' on which she set such store that I used 
to make merry of the word — gradually per* 
ceived that it is a woman’s most beautihil 
|[arment, and the casket which contains all the 
adorable qualities that go to the making of a 
perfect femtHe. When Miss Liwy rolled her 
eyes — ah ! 

{He stops apologeUcdUy.) 

PHOEBE. Proceed, sir. 

▼AtENTiNE. It but made me the more com* 
^acent that never in her life had Miss Phoebe 
been guilty of the slightest deviation from the 
strictest propriety. {She shudders.) I was 
alwnys eopceiving her in your place. Oh, it was 
monstrous unfair to you. I stood looking at 
you, Miss lawy, and seeing in my mind her and 
the pretty things she did, and you did not do ; 
why, ma’am, that is how 1 fell in love with Mim 
mio^ Sit the balls. 

PHOEBE. 1 thank you. 
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VAiJiNTiKE. Ma’am, tell me, do you think 
there is any hope for me ? 

PHOEBE. Hope I 

TAiEirnNE. I shall go to her. * Miss 
Phoebe,’ I ■will say — oh, ma’am, so reverently-^: 

* Miss Phoebe, my beautiful, most estimable of 
women, let me take care of you for ever more.’ 

(mss PHOEBE presses the words to her 
heart and ihen drops them.) 

PHOEBE. Beautiful. La, Aunt*Fhoebel 
VALENTINE. Ah, ma’am, you may laugh at a 
rough soldier so much enamoured, but ’■tis true. 

* Marry me, Miss Phoebe,’ I ■will say, ’ and I ■will 
take you back through those years of hardships 
that have made your sweet eyes too patioit. 
Instead of growing older you shall grow younger. 
We will travel back together to pick up the 
many little joys and pleasures yoi} had to 
pass by when you trod that thorny path 
alone.’ 

PHOEBE. Can’t be— can’t be. 

VALENTINE. Nay, Miss Phoebe has loved me. 
’^Hs you have said it. 

PHOEBE. I did not mean to tdl you. 
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YALENTiinB. She be my wife yet. 

PHOBBE. Never. 

VALEMTENE. Tou are severe, Miss livvy. 
But it is because you are partial to her, and I 
am happy -of that. 

PHOEBE {in growing horror of herself). I 
partial to her 1 I am laughing at both of you. 
Miss Phoebe. La, that old thing. 

VAUCNTiNE {sternly). Silence 1 

PHOEBE, i hate her and despise her. If you 

knew what she is 

{Re stops her with a gesture.) 

VAiENTiNE. I know what you are. 

PHOEBE. That paragon who has never been 
guilty of the slightest deviation from the strictest 
propriety. 

VALENTINE. Never. 

MoiBE., That g»d<a- 

VALENTINE. Miss Livvy, for shame. 

PHOEBE. Your garden has been destroyed, 
sir; the weeds have entered it, and all the 
flowers are choked. 

VALBNTiNB. You false woman, what do you 
meanT 
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FEOEBE. I ’mil teO you. (But kit eoi^fiimoe 
awes her.) What faith you have in her. 

VAUENTiNE. As in my God. Speak. 

PHOEBE. I cannot tell you. 

vijUBNTiME. No, you cannot. 

PHOEBE. It is too horrible. 

VALENTINE. You are too horrible. Is not 
that it ? 

PHOEBE. Y^ that is it. 

(miss SUSAN has entered ahd caught ihe 
last wards.) 

MISS SUSAN (shrinMng as from a comity blow). 
What is too horrible ? 

VALENTINE. Ma’am, I leave the telling ci it 
to her, if she dare. And I devoutly hope those 
are the last words I shall ever address to this 
lady. 

(He bows and goes out in dudgeon, miss 
SUSAN believes aU is discovered and that 
MISS PHOEBE is for ever shamed.) 

miss SUSAN (taking phoebe in her arms). My 
love, my dear, what terrible thing has he said to 
you ? 

PHOEBE (forgetting everything but that ale it 
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loved). Not terrible — glorious I Susan, ’tis 
mioebe he loves, 'tis me, not Idwy I He loves 
me, he loves me 1 Me — ^Phoebe I 

(loss SUSAN’S bosom swells. It is her 
great hour as much as phoebe’s.) 

End qf Act III, 




ACT IV 




ACT IV 

THE BLUE AND WHITE ROOM 

If we could shut our eyes to the two sisters sitting here 
in woe, this wtmld be, to the male eye at least, the 
identical blue and white room of ten years ago ; the 
same sun shining into it and playing familiarly with 
Miss Susan^s treasures. But the levies are changed. 
It is not merely that Miss Phoebe has again donned her 
schoolmistress* s gown and hidden her curls under the 
cap. To see her thus once more, her real self, after the 
escapade of the ball, is not unpleasant, and the cap and 
gown do not iU become the quiet room. But she now 
turns guiltily from the sun that used to be her intimate, 
her face is drawn, her form condensed into the smallest 
space, and^her hands lie trembling in her lap. It is 
disquieiing to note that any life there is in the room 
comes not from her but from Miss Susan. If the 
house were to go on fire now it would be she who would 
have to carry out Miss Phoebe. 

Whatever of import has happened since the baU, 
PaUy knows it, and is enjoying it. We see this as she 

w * 
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when in Mist Wittoughby. Note <Uto, ottfc concern, 
that at mention of the visitoi^e name the eyee of ike 
eistert turn affiightedly, not to the door by whieih 
their old friend enters, but to the elesed door of the 
epare bed-chamber, Patty cdso gives it a meaning 
glance ; then the three look at each <dher, and two of 
them blanch. 


HISS WILLOUGHBY {the fourth fo look at the 
door). I am just run across, Susan, to inquire 
how Miss Liwy does now. 

MISS susAH. She is still very poorly, Mary. 

HISS WILLOUGHBY. I am SO unhsppy of that. 
I conceive it to be a nervous disorder ? 

HISS SUSAN {almost too gWdy). Accompanied 
by trembling, flutterings, and spasms. 

mss WILLOUGHBY. The exdtements of the 
ball. You have summoned the apothecary at 
last, I trust, Phoebe 7 

(mss PHOEBE, once so ready of dtsfenee, 
can say twthing.) 

mss sxnsAM {to the rescue). It is livvy*s own 
wish that he should not be consulted. 
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1088 WILLOUGHBY {looMi^ Umgingly at the 
door). May I go in to see her ? 

1088 8USAN. I fear not, Mary. She is almost 
asleep, and it is best not to disturb her. {Peep- 
ing into the bedroom) lie quite still, Liwy, my 
love, quite still. 

{Somehow this makes patty smile so 
broadly that she finds it advisable to retire. 
UBS WILLOUGHBY sighs, and produces a 
smaU towljrom the folds of her cloak.) 

MISS WILLOUGHBY. This is A little arrowroot, 
of which I hope Miss livvy will be so obliging as 
to partake. 

MISS 8U8AH {taking the bowl). I thank you, 
Mary. 

PHOBBE {ashamed). Susan, we ought not 

MISS SUSAN {shameless). I will take it to her 
while it is*still warm. 

{She goes into the bedroom, miss Wil- 
loughby gazes at miss phoebe, who 
certainly shrinks. It has not escaped the 
notice of Ike visitor that miss phoebe has 
become the more timid of the sisters, and 
she has evolved an eaplanation.) 
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mss wUiLouoHBT. Phoebe, has Captoiii 
Brotm been apprised of Miss liwy’s illness ? 

PHOEBE {imcontfortably). I think not, Miss 
Willoughby. 

loss WILLOUGHBY (sOTTy foT PHOEBE, And 
speaking very kindly). Is this right, Phoebe ? 
You informed Fanny and Heiuietta at the ball 
of his partiality for Liwy. My dear, it is hard 
for you, but have you any right to keep them 
apart ? 

PHOEBE {discovering only now what are the 
suspicions of her friends). Is that what you 
think I am doing, Miss Willoughby ? 

mss WILLOUGHBY. Such a mysterious ill- 
ness. (Sweetly) Long ago, Phoebe, I (mce 
caused much unhappiness through foolish 
jealousy. That is why I venture to hope that 
you will not be as I was, my dear. • 

PHOEBE. I jealous of liwy I 

loss WILLOUGHBY (with G sigh). I thOU|^ 

as little of the lady I refer to, but he thought 
otherwise. 

pho:bbe. Indeed, Miss Willoughby, you 
wroi^ me. 
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(Bia mee wiixouoh3sy does not enHreiy 
beUeve her, and there is a pause, so long 
a pause that unfortunately mss sxxbam 
thinks she has left the house.) 
mss SUSAN {peeping in). Is she gone Y 
mss WILLOUGHBY (hurt). No, Susan, but I 
am gmng. 

mss SUSAN (distressed). Maiyi 

(ShefoUoas her out, but mss willouohby 
mU nc4 be comforted, and there is a coldness 
between them for the rest of the day. mss 
SUSAN is not so abashed as she ought to 
be. She returns, and partakes tcitii avidity 
of the arrotorool.) 

mss SUSAN. Phoebe, I am wdl aware that 
this is wrong of me, but Mary’s arrowroot is so 
dehcious. The ladies’-fingers and petticoat-tails 
those officers soit to livvy, I ate them also I 
(Once on a time this would have amused mss 
BBOEHB, but her sense of humour has gone. She 
is erying.) Phoebe, if you have such remorse 
you will weep yourself to death. 

FHOEBE. Ob, sister, were it not finr you, how 
I^Adly would I go into a decline. 
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mss SUSAN (after she has sooftied raoESE a 
litUe). My dear, what is to be dime about ha ? 
We cannot have her supposed to be hoe fa 
eva, 

PHOEBE. We had to pretend that she wasllll 
to keep her out of sight ; and now we cannot say 
she has gime away, for the Miss Willoughby’s 
windows command our door, and they are 
always watching. 

mss SUSAN (peepit^frcm the u^doa). I see 
Fanny watching now. I feel, Phoebe, as if 
Liwy really existed. 

PHOEBE (tnournfvUy). We shall never be able 
to esteem ourselves again. 

mss SUSAN (who has in her the makings of a 
desperate criminal). Phoebe, why not marry 
him ? If only we could make him think that 
lawy had gone home. Then he need never 
know. 

PHOEBE. Susan, you pain me. She who 
marries without telling all — ^hers must ever be a 
false face. They are his own words. 

(PATTv enters importantly.) 

PATTY. Captain Brown. 
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FHOiE^ {atarting tip). 1 'wrote to him, begging 
him not to come. 

mSB SUSAN {quickly). Patty, I am sorry we 
are out. 

(But VAUiNTiNK has entered in time to 
hear her words.) 

VAI2NTINE {not unmindful that this is the room 
in which he is esteemed a voii). I regret that they 
are out, Patty, but I will await their return. 
{The osfon^tflg man aits on the ottoman 
beside mss susan, but politely ignores her 
presence.) It is not my wish to detain you, 
Patty. 

(pAiTY goes reludanily, and the sisters 
think how Wee him, and how delightful it 
would be if they were still the patterns of 
propriety he considers (hem.) 

PBOESi^ {bravely). Captain Brown. 

VAiiBNTiNB (mtng). You, Miss Phoebe. I 
hear Miss livvy is indisposed ? 

v&OEBB. She is — ^very poorly. 

VAZSNXiNS. But it is not that unpleasant 
girl I have come to see, it is you. 

MISS SUSAN {meekly). How do you do ? 
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VAixtram {ignoring her). And I am ht^py, 
Miss Phoebe, to find you alone. 

SUSAN {appealingly). How do you do, 

sir ? 

PHOEBE. Ton know quite wdl, sir, tfiat 
Susan is here. 

YAUBNTiNE. Nay, ma’am, excuse me. 1 heard 
Miss Susan say she was gone out. Miss Susan is 
incapable of prevarication. 

Hns SUSAN {rising— helpless). lUkat am I to 
do? 

PHOEBE. Don’t go, Susan — ^’tis what he 
wants. 

VAEENTiNX. I have her word that she is not 
present. 

HISS SUSAN. Oh dear. 

VALENTINE. My faith in Miss Susan is 
absolute. {Ai this she retires into ihe,bedroomt 
and immediaiely his manner changes. He takes 
HISS Phoebe’s hands into his oam kind ones.) 
You coward, Miss Phoebe, to be afraid oi 
Valentine Brown. 

PHOEBE. I wrote and begged you not to 


cmne. 
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VAiximinB. Ycm implied as a lover. Miss 
Phoebe, but surely always as a friend. 

raoEBK. Oh yes, yes. 

VAUSMTENE. You told Miss Liwy that you 
loved me once. How carefully you hid it from 
mel 

PHOEBE (more firmly). A woman must 
never tell. You went away to the great 
battles. I was left to fight in a little 
one. Wonllh have a flag to fly, Mr. Brown, 
as well as men, and old maids have a flag 
as well as women. I tried to keep mine 
flying. 

VAXEKTmE. But you ceased to care for 
me. (Tenderly) I dare ask your love no 
OKHe, but I still ask you to put yoursdf into 
my kequng. Miss Phoebe, let me take care 
of you. • 

PHOEBE. It cannot be. 

VAi^ENTiNE. This Weary teaching ! Let me 
(^>se your school. 

PBCOBE. Please, sir. 

VAiiEimME. If not fear your own sake, I ask 
you, Miss Phoebe, to do it for mine. In memory 
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of the thoughtless recruit who went off laugh- 
ing to the wars. They say ladies cannot 
quite forget the man who has used thou 
ill ; Miss Phoebe, do it for me because I used 
you ill. 

PHOEBE. I b^ you — ^no more. 

VALENTINE {manfvUy), There, it is all ended. 
Miss Phoebe, here is my hand on it. 

PHOEBE. What will you do now ? 

VALENTINE. I also must work. 'H^aill become 
a physician again, with some drab old house- 
keeper to neglect me and the house. Do you 
foresee the cobwebs gathering and gathering. 
Miss Phoebe ? 

PHOEBE. Oh, sir t 

VALENTINE. You shall yet See me in Quality 
Street, wearing my stock all awry. 

PHOEBE. Oh, oh 1 

VALENTINE. And with snuff upon my sleeve. 

PHOEBE. Sir, sir! 

VALENTINE. No skulker, ma'am, I hope, but 
gradually turning into a grumpy, crusty, bottle- 
nosed old bachdor. 

PHOEBE. Oh, Mr. Brown! 
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TAiAMTiME. And all because you 'will not' 
waUc across the street with me. 

raoEBE. Indeed, sir, you must marry — and 
I hope it may be some one who is really like a 
garden. 

VALENTINE. I know but One. That reminds 
me, IGss nioebe, of something I had foi^t. 
{Re producee a paper from his pocket.) ’Tis a 
trifle I have wrote about you. But I fear to 
trouble y|8l' 

(ehoebe’s hands go out longingly for it.) 

PHOEBE (reading). Lines to a Certain Lady, 
who is Modestly unaware of her Resemblance to 
a Garden. Wrote by her servant, V. B.’ 

(The beastty of this makes her falter. She 
looks op.) 

VAIENTINE (with a pot£s pride). There is 
more oS it, ma’am. 

PHOEBE (readir^) 

The lilies are her jaetty thoughts, 

Bter shoulders are the may. 

Her fimiles are aU foiget-me-nots, 

The path ’s her gracious way, 
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Hie roses that do line it are 
Her fancies walking round, 
*Tis sweetly smelling lavender 
In which my lady ’s gowned. 


(miss PHOEBE has thought herself strong, 
but she is not able to r^td stub ewquisite 
Unes mthout betraying herse^ to a kner's 
gfose.) 

VALENTINE {excUedly). Miss PhSl^, when 
did you cease to care for me ? 

PHOEBE {retreating from him but clinging to her 
poem). You promised not to ask. 

VALENTINE. I know not why you should. 
Miss Phoebe, but I believe you love me still 1 
(miss PHOEBE has the terrified appearmue 
of a detected felon.) 

(miss SUSAN returns.) 

suss SUSAN. You are talking so loudly. 

VAiENTiNE. Miss Susan, do^ she care for me 
still? 

MISS SUSAN {forgetting her pride of seas). Oh, 
ar, how could she help it. 

VALEMTiNE. Then by Gad, Miss Phoebe, you 
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shall many me though I have to cany you in 
my anns to the church. 

PHOEBE. Sir, how can you 1 

(Rttf MISS SUSAN gives her a look vMek 
tneane that it must be done if only to avoid 
such a scandal It is at this inopportune 
moment that mss Henrietta and miss 
EANNT are announced.) 

jobs HENRIETTA. I think Miss Willoughby 
has alrea^ popped in. 

PHOEBE {with a little spirit). Yes, indeed. 

MISS SUSAN (a mistress of sarcasm). How is 
Mary, Fanny ? She has not been to see us for 
several minutes. 

MISS EANNT (somewhot daunted). Mary is so 
par^ to you, Susan. 

VALENTINE. Your Servant, Miss Henrietta, 
Miss Fanny. 

HISS EANNT. How do you do, sir T 

MISS HENRIETTA {wistfuUy). And how do you 
find Mim lawy, sir ? 

VALENTINB. I have not seen her. Miss 
Hemietta. 

Mus HENRIETTA. Indeed! 
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mss FAinnr. Not even you ? 

VAiiENTiNE. You Seem surprised ? 
mss FANNY. Nay, sir, you must not say so ; 
but really, Phoebe 1 
PHOEBE. Fanny, you presume I 
VAIENTINE (pwszled). If one of you ladies 
would deign to enlighten me. To begin witii, 
what is Miss Liwy’s malady ? 

mss HENBiETTA. He does not know ? Oh, 
Phoebe. * 

VALENTINE. Lsidies, have pity on a dull man, 
and explain. 

MISS FANNY {Umidly). Please not to ask us to 
explain. I fear we have already said more than 
was proper. Phoebe, forgive. 

(To CAPTAIN BROWN this but odds to (he 
mystery, and he looks to phoebe for 
enUghtenment.) < 

PHOEBE (desperate). I understand, sir, there is 
a belitif that I keep liwy in confinement because 
of your passion for her. 

VALENTINE. My passiou for Miss liwyT 
Why, hGss Fanny, I cannot abide her — nor 
she me. (Looking nuu^uUy at mas phobse.) 
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Fuithennore, I am proud to tell you that this is 
the lady 'whom I adore. 

MISS FANMT. Phoebe t 

VALEMTIME. Tes, ma’am. 

{The ladies are for a moment ber^ of 
speech, and the uplifted fhoebe cannot 
r^firain from a mooement which, if com- 
pleted, would be a curtsy. Her punish- 
ment follows promptly.) 

lass hemIoetta {from her heart). Phoebe, I 
am so happy ’tis you. 

loss FANNY. Dear Phoebe, I give you joy. 
And you also, sir. (lass phoebe sends her sister 
a glance of unutterable woe, and escapes from the 
room. It is most ill-bred of her.) Miss Susan, I 
do not understand ! 

loss HENBiErrA. Is it that Miss li'wy is an 
obstacle j 

MISS SUSAN {who knows that there is no hope for 
her but inflight). *1 think I hear Phoebe calling 
me — a sudden indisposition. Pray excuse me, 
Henrietta. {She goes.) 

maa benbietta. We know not, sir, whether 
to oBa you our felicitations f 
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TAUSKTiNE (cogitating). May I ask, nm^axa, 
what you mean by an obstacle ? Is there some 
mystoy about Miss Liwy ? 

mss EENBiETTA. So much so, sir, that we %t 
one time thought she and llfiss Phoebe were the 
same person. 

VALENTINE. PshaW I 

mss FANNT. Why will they admit no 
physician into her preseose ? 

mss HENRIETTA. The blinds of 1^ room are 
kept most artfully drawn. 

mss FANNY (plaintively). We have never 
seen her, sir. Neither Miss Susan nor Ifiss 
Phoebe will present her to us. 

VALENTINE (impressed). Indeed. 

(mss HENRIETTA Ond MISS FANNY, e»- 
couraged by Ms sympathy, draw nearer the 
door of the interesting bedchamber. They 
falter. Any one who thinks, however, that 
they would so far forget t^emsebtes as to open 
the door and peep in, has no understand' 
ing of the ladies of Quality Street. They 
nevertheless, not petfeet, for mss 
HENRIETTA icnocks o^ the door.) 
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loss HSNBiETTA. How do you fiiid yourself, 
dear Miss liwy ? 

(There ie no emswer. It ie our pride to 
re&trd that they come away without even 
touching the handle. They look appealing 
at CAPTAIN BROWN, whose face hoe grown 
grave.) 

▼AiXNTtNB. I think, ladies, as a physician — 
(He walks into the bedroom. They feel 
an ^nShle drawing to follow him, but do not 
yield to it. When he returns his face is 
inscrutable.) 

mss HENRIETTA. Is she Very poorly, sir ? 

▼ai;bntine. Ha. 

lass PANNY. We did not hear you address 
her. 

VALENTINE. She is not awake, ma’am. 

lass HENRIETTA. It is provoking. 

loss FANNY (sternly just). Thev informed 
m 

Mary that she was nigh asleep. 

VALENTINE. It is not a serious illnessit think, 
ma’am. With the permission of Miss Phoebe 
and Miss Susan I will make myself more acqdiiat 
witil her disorda presently. (He is desirous to 
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be alone.) But we must not talk lest we disturb 
her. 

HISS FAKNY. You Suggest our retiring, sir ? 

. YAiENTiME. Nay, Miss Fanny — 

HISS FANNY. You arc very obliging ; but 1 
think, Henrietta — 

HISS HENBiETTA {rising). Yes, Fanny. 

{No doubt they are the more ready to 
depart that they.> wish to inform hiss 
WILLOUGHBY ot 0006 of %ese Strange 
doings. As they go, hiss susan and 
HISS FHOEBE rctum, and the adiem 
are less elaborate than usual. Neither 
visitors nor hostesses quite know what 
to say. HISS susan is merely relieved 
to see them leave, but hiss phoebe has 
read something in their manner that medces 
her uneasy.) 

PHOEBE. Why have they departed so 
hurriedly, nr? They — ^they did not go in to 
see livvy ? 

YASXNTINB, No. 

't {She reads danger in hisfaee.) 

PHOEBE. Why do you look at me so Strangely? 
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, ) , II, 

▼AUiNTiNE (somewhat stem). Miss Phoebe, 1 
desire to see Miss Livvy. 

PHOKBE. Impossible. 

VALENTINE. Why impossible ? They tell me 
strange stories about no one’s seeing her. Miss 
Phoebe, I will not leave this house until I have 
seen ho*. 

PHOEBE. You cannot. (Bat he is very de- 
termined, and she is afraid of him.) Will you 
excuse me, t£r, while I talk with Susan behind 
the door ? 

(The sisters go gviMly into the bedroom, 
and CAPTAIN BBOWN after some hesitation 
tings far patty.) 

VALENTINE. Patty, come here. Why is this 
trick being played upon me ? 

PATTY all her wits about her). Trick, 

sir 1 Wh<j would dare ? 

VALENTINE. I kuow, Patty, that Miss Phoebe 
has been Miss Llwy all the time. 

PATTY. I give in 1 

VALENTINE. Why has she done this ? 

PATTY (besmshingly). Are you laughing, sir ? 

VALENTiNB. I am Very far from laughing. 
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PAmr {turning on him). ’Twas you that 
began it, all by not knowing in the white 
goWn. 

VAUCimKB. Why has this deception beoi 
kept up so long ? 

PATTY. Because you would not see through 
it. Oh, the wicked denseness. She thought 
you were infatuate with Miss livvy because she 
was yoting and silly. 

VALENTINE. It is infamous. 

FATTY. 1 will not have you call her names. 
’Twas all playful innocence at first, and now she 
is so feared of you she is weeping her soul to 
death, and all I do I cannot rouse her. ’ I ha’ 
a follower in the kitchen, ma’am,’ says I, to 
infuriate hor. * Give him a glass of cowslip 
wine,’ says she, like a gentle lamb. And ill 
she can afford it, you having lost t^eir money 
for them. 

VALENTINE. What is that ? On the contarary, 
all the money they have, Patty, they owe to my 
having invested it for than. 

PATTY. That is the money they lost. 

VALENTINE. Tou are sure of Ibat ? 
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PAmr, I can swear to it. 

'*1? 

VAi^ENTiME. Deceived me about that also. 
Grood God ; but why ? 

PATTV. I think she was feared you would 
offer to her out of pity. She said something to 
Miss Susan about keeping a flag flying. What 
she meant I know not. {But he knows, and he 
turns away his face.) Are you laughing, sir ? 

VAUCNTiN^. No, Patty, I am not laughing. 
Why do they not say Miss Liwy has gone home ? 
It would save them a world of trouble. 

PATTY. The Misses Willoughby and Miss 
Henrietta — they watch the house all day. They 
would say she cannot be gone, for we did not see 
her go. 

VAinNTTNE {enlightened at last). 1 see 1 

PATTV. And Miss Phoebe and Miss Susan 
wring their hands, for they are feared Miss 
liwy is bedridden here for all time. {Now his 
sense of humour asserts itself.) Thank the Lord, 
you 're laughing I 

{At this he laughs the more, and it is a gay 
CAPTAIN BSOWN On whom mss susan 
opens the bedroom door. This desperate 
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woman is too full of plot to note the 
in him.) 

MISS SUSAN. 1 am happy to infoim you, sir, 
that Liwy finds herself much improved. ^ 
VALENTINE (bowing). It is joy to me to hear 
it. 

MISS SUSAN. She is coming in to see you. 
PATTY {aghast). Oh, ma’am I 
VALENTINE {frowning on patty). I shall be 
happy to see the poor invalid. 

PAiTY. Ma’am — I 

{Btd BUSS SUSAN, heUeving that so far all 
is well, has returned to the bedchamber. 
CAPTAIN BBOWN bestows a quizzical glance 
upon the maid.) 

VALENTINE. Go away, Patty. Anon I may 
claim a service of you, but for the present, go. 
PATTY, but — but — 

VALENTINE. Retire, woman. 

{She has to go, and he prepares his face for 
the reception of the invalid, psoebe 
comes in without her cap, the ringlets 
showing again. She wears a dressing 
jadcet and is supported by miss susan.) 
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TALSmiNt igraoely). Your servant, Miss 
Liwy. 

PHOEBE {makly). How do you do ? 

VALENTINE. Allow me, Miss Susan. 

{He takes miss Susan’s place; but after 
an eaeqtiisite moment miss phoebe breaks 
away from him, feeling that she is not 
worthy of such bliss.) 

PHOEBE. No, no, I — can walk alone— see. 
(She redines upon the couch.) 

MISS SUSAN. How do you think she is 
looking? 

(He makes a professional eceamination 
of the patient, and they are very ashamed 
to deceive him, but nd so ashamed that they 
must confess.) 

What do you think ? 

VALEipiNE (solemnly). She wiU recover. 
May I say, ma’am, it surprises me that any one 
riiould see much resemblance between you and 
your Aunt Phoebe. Miss Phoebe is decidedly 
shorter and more thick-set. 

PHOEBE (sitting up). No, I am not. 

VALENTINE. 1 said Miss Phoebe, ma’am. 
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{She reclines.) But tell me, is not Bfiss Phoebe to 
join us f 

FHOEBE. She hopes you will excuse her, sir. 

MISS SUSAN {vaguely). Taking the opportun^y 
of airing the room. 

vai;bntine. Ah, of course. 

MISS SUSAN {opening bedroom door and eaJUfig 
mendaciously). Captain Brown will excuse you, 
Phoebe. 

VAiENTiNE. Certainly, Miss Susan. Well, 
ma’am, I think I could cure Miss Liwy if she 
is put unreservedly into my hands. 

MISS SUSAN {with a sigh). I am sure you could. 

VALENTINE. Then you are my patient. Miss 
Livvy. 

PHOEBE {nervously). ’Twas but a passing 
indisposition, I am almost quite recovered. 

VALENTINE. Nay, you still require aMention. 
Do you propose making a long stay in Quality 
Street, ma’am ? 

PHOEBE. I — — ^1 hope not. It — ^it d^nds. 

MISS SUSAN {forgeUing kersey). Mary is the 
worst. 

VAUKNTiNE. I ask youT pardcMi T 
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PHOEBE. Aunt Susan, you are excited. 

▼AiXMTiMX. But you are quite right, Miss 
Liwy ; home is the place for you. 

PHOEBE. Would that I could go ! 

TAIENTIME. You are going. 

PHOEBE. Yes — soon. 

VALENTINE. Indeed, I have a delightful sur- 
prise for you. Miss liwy, you are going toslay. 

PHOEBE. To-day ? 

VAIENTINE. Not merely to^ay, but now. 
As it happens, my carriage is standing idle at 
your door, and I am to take you in it to your 
home — some twenty miles if I remember. 

PHOEBE. You are to take me ? 

VALENTINE. Nay, ’tis no trouble at all, and 
as y<Hir physician my mind is made up. Some 
wraps for her, Miss Susan. 

mss guSAN. But — ^but — 

PHOEBE (in a panic). Sir, I decline to go. 

VALENTINE. Come, Miss liwy, you are in 
my hands. 

PHOEBE. I decline. I am most determined. 

VALENTINE. You admit yourself that you are 
recovered. 
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PHOEBE. I do not fed so wdl now. Aunt 
Susan I 

MISS SUSAN. Sir— — 

VAI.ENTINE. If you wish to oraisult Miw 
Phoebe 

MISS SUSAN. Oh, no. 

VALENTINE. Then the wraps, Miss Susan. 

PHOEBE. Auntie, don’t leave me. 

VALENTINE. What a refractory patient it is. 
But reason with her, Miss Susan, an^ I shall ask 
Miss Phoebe for some wraps. 

PHOEBE. Sir I 

(To Iheir constemaHon he goes cheerily 
into the bedroom, miss phoebe eavea 
herself by iruiarU flight, and nothing but 
mesmeric inflttence keeps miss susan 
rooted to the blue and white room. When 
he returns he is loaded with wrgps, and 
sHU cheetfvUy animated, as if he had 
found notiting untoward in uw^s bed- 
chamber.) 

VALENTINE. I think these will do admiraUy, 
Bliss Susan. 

MISS SUSAN. But Phoebe 
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TAUBimNE. If I swathe Miss liwy in 
these 

MISS SUSAN. Phoebe 

TAUCNTiNE. She is still busy airing the room. 
{The extraordinary man goes to the couch as if 
umAle to perceive that its late occupant has gone, 
and ujaa 8VSAS toatches him, fascinated.) Come, 
Miss Liwy, put these over you. Allow me — 
this one over your shoulders, so. Be so obliging 
as to lean on me. Be brave, ma’am, you 
cannot fall — my arm is round you; gently, 
gently. Miss Liwy ; ah, that is better ; we are 
doing famously ; come, come. Ck>od-bye, Miss 
Susan, I will take every care of her. 

{He has gone, with the bundle on Ms arm, 
but MISS SUSAN does not wake up. Even 
tite baring of the outer door is unable to 
souse her. It is heard, however, by miss 
FHOEBE, who steals back into the room, 
her cap upon her head to give her 
eourt^.) 

moismE. He is gone! {sass Susan’s rapt 
face alarms her.) Oh, Susan, was he as dreadful 
as that ? 
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mss SUSAN (in tones unnattiral to her). Flioebe 
he knows all. 

PHOEBE. Yes, of course he knows all now. 
Sister, did his face change Y Oh, Susan, what 
did he say ? 

mss SUSAN. He said ‘ Good-bye, Bliss 
Susan.’ That was almost all he said. 

PHOEBE. Did his eyes flash Are ? 

MISS SUSAN. Phoebe, it was what he did. 
He — ^he took Liwy with him. 

PHOEBE. Susan, dear, don't say that. You 
are not distraught, are you ? 

HISS SUSAN (dinging to facts). He did; he 
wrapped her up in a shawl. 

PHOEBE. Susan I You are Susan Throssd, 
my love. You remember me, don’t you ? 
Phoebe, your sister. I was Liwy also, you 
know, Liwy. 

MISS SUSAN. He took lawy with him. 

PHOEBE (in woe). Oh, oh I sister, who am 
I? 

MISS SUSAN. You are Phoebe. 

PHOEBE. And who was Liwy ? 

MISS SUSAN. You were. 
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PHOEBE. Thank heaven, 
mss SUSAN. But he took her away in the 
carriage. 

PHOEBE. Oh, dear! {She has quite forgotten her 
own irouhles now.) Susaii, you will soon be well 
again. Dear, let us occupy our minds. Shall 
we draw up the advertisement for the reopening 
of the school ? 

mss SUSAN. I do so hate the school. 
PHOEBE.* Come, dear, come, sit down. Write, 
Susan. (Dictating.) ‘ The Misses Throssel have 

the pleasure to annotmce ’ 

mss SUSAN. Pleasure ! Oh, Phoebe. 
PHOEBE. ‘ That they will resume school on 
the 5th of next month. Music, embroidery, 
the backboard, and all the elegancies of the 
mind. Latin — shall we say algebra ? ’ 
mssjsusAN. I refuse to write algebra. 
PHOEBE. — ^for beginners, 
mss SUSAN. I refuse. There is only one 
thing I can write ; it writes itself in my head all 
day. ‘ Miss Susan Throssel presents her com- 
pliments to the Misses Willoughby and Miss 
Henrietta Turnbull, and requests the honour of 
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tiieir presence at the nuptials of her saster 
Phoebe and Captain Valentine Brown.’ 

PHOEBE. Siisan I 

HISS SUSAN. Phoebe I {A door ia heard^ 
banging.) He has returned ! 

PHOEBE. Oh cruel, cruel. Susan, 1 am so 
alarmed. 

HISS SUSAN. I will face him. 

PHOEBE. Nay, if it must be, I will. 

{Bui when he enters he is net vAhy terrible.) 

VALENTINE. Miss Phoebe, it is not raining, 
but your face is wet. 1 wish always to kiss you 
when your face is wet. 

'PHOEBE. Susan I 

VALENTINE. Miss Liwy will never trouble 
you any more. Miss Susan. I have sent her 
home. 

HISS SUSAN. Oh, sir, how can you invent such 
a story for us. 

VALENTINE. I did not. I invented it for the 
Misses Willoughby and Miss Henrietta, who 
from their windows watched me put her into my 
carriage. Patty accompanies h», and in a frw 
hours Patty will return alone. 
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loss susAK. Phoebe, he has got rid of 
Liwy ! 

PHOEBE. Susan, his face hasn’t changed 1 

VAlENTiNB. Dear Phoebe Throssel, will you 
be Phoebe Brown ? 

PHOEBE {quivering). You know everything ? 
And that 1 am not a garden ? 

vaiENTiNE. I know everything, ma'am — 
except that. 

PHOEBE very glad to be yrim at the end). 
Sir, the dictates of my heart enjoin me to accept 
your too flattering offer. {He puts her cap in his 
pocket. He kisses her. uiss busan is about 
to steed away.) Oh, sir, Susan also. {He kisses 
HISS BU8AK also ,' and here we bid them good-bye.) 

The End. 
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